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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 
and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your Internationg| - seaapcatebidae 


i International 


FLOUR mitt! Nee CwMmMPAN Y 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ...INSIDE AND OUT 
Assures Purity of Product... A King Midas By-word 


Constant attention to good housekeeping and cleanliness both on the exterior 
and in the interior of all King Midas flour mills is carried on by the entire mill 
and management personnel. 

All milling machines, spouts, elevators and conveyors are kept immacu- 
late, both inside and out. The Sanitation Foreman at each of the King Midas 
mills is a qualified Miller which gives our sanitation personnel that extra “‘know- 
how”’ when it comes to locating the places where extra care is required. 

A complete written sanitation report is made daily. This rigid housekeep- 
ing routine carried on both inside and outside keeps our King Midas mills in 


“tip top” condition. 
sie: Hope to see you at Booth No. 1043 
at the Baking Industry Convention- 
Exposition — October 1 through 
October 6 in Atlantic City, N. J. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, > MINNESOTA 
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HIS TOUCHDOWN GALLOP actually started hundreds of miles 

from the gridiron... maybe on your own farm. You see, at least three 
farm products are playing an important part in that end run. Can you 
recognize them? Probably not, because they are so changed from the 
way you last saw them. 

Changing what you raise into other products millions of people want 
is the job we at Cargill call Creative Processing. Take that plastic in 
the football helmet, for instance. It was once just a patch of soybeans. 
But Creative Processors (like Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division) have found 
ways to change raw soybeans into basic ingredients for plastics, shorten- 
ing, cereals, livestock feeds—and dozens of other useable products for 
people all over the world. 

Creative Processing is one of the most important reasons today’s 
farmers have bigger incomes, higher living standards, and better 
markets than their fathers and grandfathers had. In fact, since 1900, at 
least 330 new processed uses have been found for farm grains and their 
products. Today, Creative Processing actually “eats up” three-fourths 
of all farm products! 

So next time you buy any product for your farm or home, see if you 
can figure out which of your own farm products were used in making 
it—because of Creative Processors like Cargill. (See examples at right). 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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HOW MANY of your farm products did you recognize in the above photo? 
The end run was made possible by (1) the football, made from cowhide; 
(2) plastic in the helmet made with soybeans (processed by Cargill’s Soybean 
Oil Division); the cleats in the football shoes, and the shoulder pads are 
plastic, too; (3) glossy finish on the helmet made with linseed oil (a Creative 
Processing product of Cargill’s Linseed Oil Division). In the stands are (4) 
hotdog buns made from flour (Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division helps supply 
the mills with your wheat); (5) and programs printed with ink made with 
linseed oil (again, processed by Cargill). 





di is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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...and will lead 


your sales parade! 











Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis Sand- 
man design, are the up-to-the-minute fashion for 
sheets and pillowcases. And they’re equally good for 
skirts, curtains, dressing-table skirts, scarves, etc. 
They’re really versatile. 


Look in current magazines and department stores... 
you'll see top fashion fabric makers featuring cotton 
print designs similar to Bemis’ new Sandman pattern. 





It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now and pack 
your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 


All women recognize this fabric’ bargain... yardage 
in Sandman Bags at about one-third the cost of com- 
parable cotton goods at the store. You'll want to 
get in at the front of the sales parade. 





General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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*Y . (3) Rl ade o 6 
DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. : s 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. . 





IT PAYS TO BAKE I-H FLOURS. Their per- 
formance is consistently tops because these famous 









brands are based on wheats of extra premium quality, 
plus an exacting standard of milling and laboratory 
control. 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD \ CANADA’S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR THE WEST 
NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





ROLLED OATS 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Robin Hood Flour _ en BETTER 


Mills Limited 
W- SASKATOON RY 


ae pypity THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | f. _ GMION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ : TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Cr, a 






Cable Address 


4 am ALL 
“HASTINGS” ee EAs CABLE CODES 
Montreal “e pi ans USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Looks like his dad... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he’ll grow up to think 


Walks like his dad... like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 


Acts like his dad... 


and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


synagogue ... and you’d like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God . . . in life... in himself. . . if 


you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


... ths week! 
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DIONE GROUND 








the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 
































a Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF 





ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND.COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Geneva Meeting to 
Discuss Renewal 


Terms for IWA 


MINNEAPOLIS — A conference, 
sponsored by the United Nations, is 
to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, Oct. 
26, to consider the future of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. The 
U.K., a non-member of the present 
pact, has accepted an invitation to 


take part in the talks though offi- 
cials indicate that this implies no 
commitment to join in a renewed 
pact. 


The decision to leave the organiza- 
tion of the conference to the U.N., 
rather than to allow the wheat coun- 
cil to make the arrangements, indi- 
cates a desire to bring in all coun- 
tries concerned, exporting and im- 
porting, round the same table with- 
out any implications that attendance 
indicates a willingness to participate 
in a new pact. Some countries, it is 
suggested, might have rejected a di- 
rect invitation from the council. 

This plan was the deciding factor 
in the attitude of the British govern- 
ment which is sending representatives 
amidst requests from the grain trade 
and the flour milling industry that 
no firm decision to re-enter the agree- 
ment should be made without con- 
sultation with the private trade in- 
terests involved. 

The Geneva conference will not 
discuss prices. The work of formulat- 
ing maximum and minimum prices 
is to be held over for negotiation at 
a second session to be held early in 
1956. 

The Canadian government has gone 
on record as supporting the principle 
of the wheat agreement and is eager 
to see a renewal. Some concern has 
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been caused, however, by newspaper 
reports from Washington that the 
U.S. administration will not join a 
renewed agreement unless the British 
come in. Canadian officials, however, 
discount these reports, saying that 
the official U.S. view favors the order- 
ly marketing procedures that flow 
from the agreement. The same offi- 
cials say that the American delegates 
have given them no indication of such 
an attitude. 


Current IWA Sales 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that during the period 
Sept. 14 to Sept. 20, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 587,000 bu. wheat, including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent, under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement against the 
quotas for the crop year 1955-56. 

The sales for the week included 
240,343 cwt. flour, 560,000 bu. wheat 
equivalent, and 27,000 bu. wheat. The 
importing countries principally in- 
volved in the sales were Cuba and 
the Netherlands. 

Cumulative flour sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of quotas for the 
current crop year are reported at 
98,800 metric tons wheat equivalent, 
equal to 1,558,056 cwt. (See table on 
page 22. 





Bids Called for Flour, 


Cornmeal Under Needy 
Families Aid Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has requested 
offers for the supply of 12 238,670 Ib. 
all-purpose wheat flour and 8,237,670 
lb. corn meal for needy families and 
persons, including those in disaster 
areas, in 27 states. 

This action implements Public Law 
311 which is effective for a two-year 
period ending June 30, 1957, author- 
izing the expenditure of up to $15 
million each fiscal year to carry out 
the program. 

Offers to supply either wheat flour 
or cornmeal must be received by 
USDA not later than 3 p.m., EST, 
Sept. 30 for acceptance by USDA 
not later than 1 p.m., EST, Oct 3. 
Offers must be submitted by letter 
or prepaid telegram addressed to the 
Chief, Procurement and Sales Branch, 
Grain Division, Room 3087, South 
Building, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

The enriched and bleached all- 
purpose flour is to be packed in 10 
ib. paper bags. The cornmeal is to 
be packed in 5 lb. paper bags. Ship- 
ment of both products must not be 
later than Oct. 20. Offers should be 
f.o.b. mill but should include the 
freight rate to destination points list- 
ed in the announcement, copies of 


which may be obtained from CSS, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Quality 

With respect to quality, the USDA 
announcement states that the flour 
offered and shipped shall be all pur- 
pose wheat flour, enriched, bleached, 
produced from wheat of any of the 
classes in the Official Grain Standards 
of the U.S. for wheat except the 
classes durum wheat and red durum 
wheat, complying with the require- 
ments of the latest revision of Fed- 
eral Specification N-F-481; Sections 1 
through 4; providing that the follow- 
ing chemical requirements shall be 
substituted for Sub-Section 3 3 Chem- 
ical Requirements: (1) Protein con- 
tent (Nx 5.7)—minimum 9.0% and 
maximum 10.5% on a 14.0% moisture 
basis. (2) Maximum ash content 
0.44% on a 140% moisture basis. 
(3) Diastatic activity, mg. maltose 
per 10 gm. flour—minimum 275 and 
maximum 400 on a 140% moisture 
basis. (4) Maximum moisture—13.8%. 
(5) There shall be no pH value re- 
quirement. 

With respect to all flour delivered 
the quantity of bleaching agent used 
shall be such as to produce the most 
beneficial effect on the flour with 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Operations Near Normal 


At Buffalo as 6-Week 
Elevator Strike Ends 


BUFFALO—The grain and flour 
milling industry in this city was hum- 
ming with activity Sept. 26 as more 
than 3,000 workers returned to their 
jobs after settlement of the six-week- 
old strike of elevator workers. 


The four flour mills which had 
been shut down since Aug. 15 all 
were in operation Sept. 26 with man- 
agement spokesmen reporting the 
morning of Sept. 27 that the “situ- 
ation is normal.” 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was back in 
full production at noon Sept. 26 with 
some 600 workers slated to work 
three eight-hour shifts a day for six 
days a week. A spokesman said they 
may be working a seven-day week 
before the end of this week. Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., started production 
with a five-day week, 24 hours a day. 
International Milling Co. and Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. were also go- 
ing full blast. 

The end of the strike came just 
in time to avert a serious shortage 
of flour for bakeries in the East. 
(See the flour market summaries 
on page 14.) 

Meanwhile, it was expected that 
grain would start flowing normally 
through the pipelines from country 
points again within a short time. 


’ The first grain carrier to hit this 


port in some six weeks was sched- 
uled to dock here sometime Sept. 27. 
The freighter Calumet was original- 
ly slated to unload at Oswego, but 
was diverted to Buffalo after the 
strike ended. 

Additional grain ships are also ex- 
pected in Buffalo by the end of the 
week, and indications are that export 
shipments of grain on the railroads 
also will get under way as soon as 
possible. A spokesman for the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange said he expects 
the ‘railroads’ embargo on all bulk 
rail shipments of grain to elevators 
in Buffalo will be lifted immediately. 
It has been in effect since Aug. 9. 
The Corn Exchange spokesman said 
space for storage of grain will not 
present an immediate problem. There 
still is “a little space,” he added. 

At Duluth, the embargoes which 
had been placed on shipments to 
two elevators were removed last 
week. The end of the strike and load- 
ing of freighters for Buffalo will 
permit movement of grain from coun- 
try points to the head of the lakes. 
Since elevators there were jammed 
to near capacity, the strike settle- 





BIG INVESTMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported last 
week that the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s investment in price support 
commodities as of June 30 amounted 
to $7,069,277,000—made up of loans 
outstanding of $2,097,814,000 and a 
cost value of inventories of $4,971,- 
463,000. A year earlier the total in- 
vestment was $6,005,511,000. The net 
realized loss on price support opera- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 
80 totaled $799,061,464. For the pre- 
vious fiscal year the loss totaled 
$119,477,074. 





ment came just in time to avert a 
serious back-up. 

While it may take a while for 
all the freighters which had been 
diverted to ore trade to return to 
hauling grain to Buffalo, it is be- 
lieved the situation in Duluth and 
Superior will be back to near normal 
by the end of the week. 


Little Dislocation 

One spokesman for a milling con- 
cern said that there was surpris- 
ingly little dislocation of grain dur- 
ing the long strike. The shortage of 
railroad cars, which was severe un- 
til the strike started, kept the mar- 
ket from being glutted, averting the 
resultant problems to milling and 
grain concerns. Now it is believed 
that the car situation is “fairly com- 
fortable.” 


The abrupt end to the strike Sept. 
25 came as a surprise. A majority of 
the 500 members of Local 1286, Grain 
Elevator Employees (AFL), voted to 
accept terms similar to those they 
had refused earlier. The contract, 

(Continued on page 28) 


USDA and Oregon 
Wheat Growers to 


Promote Markets 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week that it had entered into a co- 
operative agreement with the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League to help ex- 
pand exports of U.S. wheat and wheat 
products, primarily in the Orient. 

Under the agreement USDA and 
the league will develop and carry out 
projects to increase the sale of wheat 
and wheat products abroad. USDA 
and the league will cooperate with 
foreign trade groups, agencies and 
other persons in this work. 

The league will make an important 
contribution to the cooperative wheat 
market development program which 
will be financed by local currencies 
available under the Agricultural 
Trade Development & Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480). This act 
provides that a portion of local cur- 
rencies received in payment for U.S. 
agricultural commodities may be used 
to develop new markets for such 
commodities. 

This market development work will 
include such activities as nutritional 
demonstrations, the preparation and 
distribution of educational materials 
pointing out the value of wheat and 
wheat products, and displays of such 
products designed to create increased 
demand for them in foreign areas. 

Oregon wheat growers for the past 
eight years have had a tax of %¢ 
bu. on all wheat reaching commercial 
channels to finance market develop- 
ment. This has been done through 
the Oregon Wheat Commission, a 
semi-governmental agency of the 
state which has been spending money 
on promotional efforts, not only local- 
ly but also in the Far “ast. 

The agreement between the USDA 
and the league is expected to expand 
some of the work that has already 
been done. 
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MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

KANSAS CITY—The best produc- 
tion pace in five years was marked up 
by southwestern flour mills in the 
crop year ended June 30, 1955, accord- 
ing to the annual survey of mills in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas City by The Northwestern 
Miller. Operations moved up to 81.8% 
of the area’s rated capacity, and total 
flour production was 2.2% higher than 
in the previous crop year. 

Production by 105 mills reporting 
in the survey was 70,177,590 sacks; 
compared with the 109-mill total of 
68,654,426 sacks in the previous year. 
Two years ago there were 123 mills 
in the Southwest reporting 71,808,657 
sacks. 

The operational average of 81.8% 











TABLE 1 
No. Closed Now stand-by 
closed daily 1946-47 No. Ca- 
State mills cap. output mills pacity 
Kan. .. 34 65,585 16,557,528 9 21,200 
Texas. 11 18,425 4,893,222 2 3,600 
Okla. . 14 165,875 4,196,080 2 1,400 
Neb. .. 2 11,170 2,453,807 2 1,700 
Totals 83 111,055 28,100,637 165 27,900 
TABLE 2 
1954-55 
Group of No Annual Annual 
mills mills capacity product’n 
Milling 
centers* .. 20 33,354,000 29,567,279 88.6 
Interior 
units .... 85 52,392,300 40,610,311 77.5 
Totals ... 105 865,746,300 70,177,590 81.8 
1953-54 
Milling 
centers* .. 20 33,364,000 28,871,046 86.5 
Interior 
units .... 89 64,835,200 39,783,380 72.5 
Totals ... 109 88,189,200 68,654,426 177.8 
*Includes Kansas City, Salina, Wichita, 


Ft. Worth and Dallas, 


1954-55 FLOUR PRODUCTION IN 
SOUTHWEST 
Number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
vmount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas during the crop year ended June 
30, 1955, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller, 
OKLAHOMA 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1955 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
10 1,500 and over 38,630 9,588 21,662 97.3 
7 less than 1,500 4,000 208 485 20.3 


17 42,630 9,796 22,147 90.1 


KANSAS* 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1955 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks - sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000’s omitted) 
31 2,000 and over 132,510 28,201 65,719 
10 1,000 to 2,000. 14,200 1,729 3,964 47.8 
5 less than 1,000 2,02¢ 95 233 «18.3 
46 148,740 30,025 69,917 79.2 
*Ineludes Kansas City, Kansas. 
TEXAS 

Crop Year Ended June 30, 1955 

Flour Wheat 

Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills eacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
52,590 10,217 23,600 
7,500 1,063 2,507 
2,850 111 261 


Omaha, 





83.5 





11 2,000 and over 
5 1,000 to 2,000. 
4 less than 1,000 


20 62,940 11,391 26,268 


NEBRASKA 

Crop Year Ended June 30, 1955 

+Flour Wheat 

Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 

(000’s omitted) 
5,015 11,638 100.3 
4 1,000 to 2,000 1,111 2,613 75.1 
3 400 to 1,000 1,750 191 458 42.7 
5 less than 400. 1,100 49 123. (17.5 


16 28,250 $8.5 


76.2 
55.6 
15.4 


71.0 





4 2,000 and over 





6,365 14,832 
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Southwestern Mills Operate at Best 
Pace in Five Years, Survey Shows 


for the 1954-55 crop year compares 
with 77.8% in the previous period and 
71.2% two years ago. In 1948-49 the 
average was 93.8% of capacity, the 
last previous year to exceed this 
year’s activity. 


Increasing Sales Volume 


A greater stress on increasing the 
sales volume, particularly in the 
bakery flour field, was evidenced in 
the Southwest early in the 1954-55 
crop year. This was especially notice- 
able because nearly all hard winter 
mills had finished out the final half 
of the 1953-54 year on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis with bakers. The 
heavy forward bookings which took 
place at the advent of the new crop 
year were a sharp reverse in the flour 
buying policy of bakers. 

Again this crop year the period be- 
gan with almost unanimous long-term 
contracts with the bakery trade, and 
flour production should be expected to 
equal or exceed last year’s total. Di- 
rections did not hold up as antici- 
pated in some instances this summer, 
but the Buffalo mill strike during the 
past two months has had some effect 
in bringing the production pace back 
in line with last year’s level at this 
time. 

Family flour production in the area 
showed no improvement, and there 
was no upward trend in export flour 
business, so practically all of the in- 
crease in flour output can be at- 
tributed to domestic bakery grades. 


There was little change in the num- 
ber of active flour mills in the South- 
west during the past year. In Kansas 
four mills were closed, while two were 
placed back in operation, one only 
temporarily. The net number of mills 
closed in the state since the peak 
production year of 1946-47 is 34, of 
which nine are on a stand-by basis 
and can be started up again at any 
time. 

As shown in Table 1 there have 
been 83 mills closed in the South- 
west since 1947, with a total of 14 
classified as on a stand-by basis. Com- 
bined output by these mills in the 
top post-war year was 28,100,637 
sacks. 

Output Stepped Up 

In the general desire to seek better 
milling profits and highest operational 
efficiency some mills were able to 
increase production and still hold the 
line on production and labor costs. 
Certain mills made rather sharp im- 
provement in output in the year just 
ended. In Group I in Kansas, for ex- 
ample, of the mills which reported 
production increases, two were up 
21%, one was up 28%, one up 35% 
and another up 45%. The average in- 
crease for this group which accounted 


PRODUCTION AT KANSAS CITY 
Capacity and production at Kansas City 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1955, 
with previous years for comparison (Kansas 
City figures include both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas). 
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Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
14,713,500 13,118,449 89.2 
14,739,000 13,185,729 89.5 
16,179,750 14,035,802 86.7 
17,646,000 14,813,349 83.9 
17,595,000 16,356,814 92.9 
17,506,700 15,178,382 86.7 
17,904,800 17,349,823 96.9 
16,446,900 18,289,008 111.2 
15,705,300 18,045,427 114.9 
15,124,300 14,927,727 98.7 
15,028,200 13,961,223 92.9 
15,137,500 13,336,224 88.1 
15,010,600 13,104,302 87.3 
14,902,500 13,024,819 87.4 

1941...... 14,946,100 12,644,477 $4.6 


for 27,682,772 sacks of the state’s 
total was slightly over 4%. 

Available milling capacity dropped 
down to 336,260 sacks a day in the 
Southwest last year, the lowest point 
in at least 20 years. (While The 
Northwestern Miller has conducted 
the southwestern milling survey for 
more than 50 years, the inclusion of 
Texas in the record-keeping did not 
take place until 1937.) The 1954-55 
capacity was 3% lower than the 345,- 
840 sacks on hand in the previous 
year and compares with the highest 
point of 399,266 sacks in 1946. 

As pointed out in Table 1, the 336,- 
260 sacks capacity includes 27,900 
sacks which are on a stand-by basis 
and were not operated in the year. 
Stripping down the southwestern ca- 
pacity to active capacity only pro- 
vides a 309,360 sack figure. Compar- 
ing this capacity with the 70,177,590- 
sack production figure in the area 
reveals the fact that mills in active 
production operated at 90% of ca- 
pacity. 

Lowest Number of Mills 

Effective with this year’s survey, 
105 mills were on an active or stand- 
by basis. This is the lowest number of 
reporting mills in many years and is 
a loss of four from the previous year’s 
group of 109 units. The high was in 
1937 when 312 mills reported. Many 
of those mills were small crossroad 
operations which are now closed or 
are being operated as grain eleva- 
tors or feed mills. A number of larger 
mills have been sold or dismantled be- 
cause of the changing flour milling 
picture. Added to this decline are 
mills which were not rebuilt follow- 
ing severe damage or loss by fire. 

Comparing the production of coun- 
try milling units with those in major 
milling centers shows a slight gain 
in the output rate by country mills 
in the year just ended. (See Table 2.) 
City capacity held steady while an 
advance of about 700,000 sacks in pro- 


CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 255 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1955, with previous years 
for comparisons: 

1954-55 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Av- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 erage 
Kan. 83.5 47.8 18.3 se oe 79.2 
Texas 76.2 55.6 15.4 baad “9 71.0 
Okla. 97.3% 20.3f se oe a 90.1 
Neb. 100.3 75.1 42.7 17.5 88.5 
1953-54 
Kan, 79.6 50.0 18.7 oe ws 75.5 
Texas 63.9 66.9 30.2 oe oe 62.3 
Okla. 95.5° 26.2t oe se ee 88.7 
Neb. 98.3 69.9 §1.2 16.6 oe 85.9 
*1,500 and over. tLess than 1,500. 
1952-53 
Kan. 83.4 58.4 16.9 be send 76.7 
Texas 67.1 57.2 27.8 sand se 61.3 
Okla. 88.9 36.7 14.3 -- oe 75.9 
Neb. 100.7 73.4 38.3 16.1 se 85.2 
1951-52 
Kan. 84.3 55.0 18.0 pA oe 79.6 
Texas 58.6 65.1 27.8 oe ee 57.6 
Okla. 82,0 54.9 16.6 ned oe 72.6 
Neb. 80.3 70.3 60.3 18.1 4.3 72.0 
1950-51 
Kan. 85.9 56.0 16.3 4.2 nas $1.1 
Texas 66.7 60.7 23.4 ee se 63.9 
Okla. 90.6 56.3 18.8 se oe 79.9 
Neb. 91.4 69.5 54.4 28.0 6.8 79.9 
1949-50 
Kan. 83.6 54.9 41.3 3.8 oe 78.9 
Texas 69.6 75.8 39.1 ee O82 
Okla. 91.6 66.5 40.9 ee es 84.1 
Neb. 84.6 69.7 62.7 28.7 7.4 75.2 
1948-49 
Kan. 102.0 83.5 61.1 oe 11.8 96.9 
Texas 91.3 80.4 50.8 ee es 85.8 
Okla, 101.0 88.9 55.9 35.3 ee 94.0 
Neb. 111.1 89.5 44.2 18.6 7.7 89.7 


**Only one mill was active in these cate- 
gories. In order to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual operations the figures are combined 
with the next higher capacity group. 
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duction improved operations slightly 
to 88.6% of capacity. An upturn of 
over 800,000 sacks in production by 
interior southwestern mills coupled 
with a decline of about 2,400,000 
sacks of capacity provided a good 
advance in the operational pace. It 
figured 77.5% of capacity. 


All States Show Gain 


All states in the Southwest showed 
an increase in production in 1954-55, 
while at Kansas City a decrease was 
so small that operations could be 
termed steady. The output by the six 
mills in Kansas City was 13,118,449 
sacks, compared with 13,185,729 sacks 
in the previous period. This repre- 
sented a decline of only 5%. 

Mills in Kansas City produced flour 
at the rate of 89.2% of capacity. This 
is based on the availability of 57,700 
sacks of daily capacity including one 
mill which is idle and classified on 
the stand-by basis. Using active ca- 
pacity only, Kansas City mills oper- 

(Continued on page 26) 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 

Number of active flour mills in the South- 
west (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Texas and Kansas City), their com- 
bined daily capacity, number df sacks of 
flour produced, number of bushels of wheat 
ground and percentage of capacity operated, 
by years, ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


‘a 
& aM ’ 
$  s38 ¢ H 
> | os én ee “> 
a & 25 53% $3 rt 
2 é 2a x) é a fed Zz 
5 a hadi cee 
1955. 105 336,260 70,177,590 162,328,304 81.8 
1954. 109 345,840 68,654,426 157,608,615 77.8 
1953. 123 370,800 71,808,657 164,529,131 79.2 
1952. 137 388,741 74,214,771 173,674,669 74.8 
1951. 137 384,141 78,455,074 182,316,725 80.0 
1950. 138 383,609 76,711,604 179,329,003 78.5 
1949. 166 398,887 95,985,452 220,182,013 93.8 
1948. 168 388,560 108,436,802 244,563,837 108.8 
1947. 180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 111.1 
1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 97.1 
1945. 191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 92.2 
1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 88.3 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,661,220 82.0 
1942, 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 76.6 
1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 76.3 
KANSAS 

Including Kansas City, Kansas, produc- 
tion, 
1955.. 46 148,740 30,025,370 69,916,939 79.2 
1954.. 49 152,910 29,474,964 67,391,558 75.5 
1953.. 53 161,990 31,723,451 73,185,933 76.7 
1952.. 56 173,998 35,358,149 82,629,579 79.6 
1951.. 56 172,445 365,663,352 83,926,477 81.1 
1950.. 57 172,819 34,684,469 81,665,081 78.9 
1949.. 67 181,555 44,734,764 102,263,484 96.0 
1948.. 67 179,285 60,932,885 113,884,291 110.6 
1947.. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 111.0 
1946.. 72 164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 95.5 
1946.. 72 163,285 36,734,558 86,592,170 88.3 
1944.. 71 166,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 93.1 
1943.. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 82.8 
1942.. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 77.1 
1941.. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,226,991 77.1 

OKLAHOMA 
1955.. 17 42,630 9,795,838 22,146,790 90.1 
1954.. 17 40,980 9,275,940 21,046,683 88.7 
1953.. 23 61,080 9,897,762 22,094,352 75.9 
1952.. 24 61,750 9,692,671 22,382,406 72.6 
1951.. 24 60,443 10,278,882 23,765,470 79.9 
1950.. 24 60,000 10,700,279 24,799,142 84.1 
1949.. 26 49,570 11,965,094 27,570,407 94.0 
1948.. 26 48,676 13,851,513 31,566,089 110.9 
1947.. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,060 113.1 
1946.. 29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 97.2 
1945.. 30 44,303 11,778,774 27,131,589 104.5 
1944.. 30 44,036 10,638,656 24,543,088 93.2 
1943.. 30 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 90.0 
1942.. 36 43,522 8,706,203 20,377,149 79.0 
1941.. 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 80.7 
NEBRASKA 
1965.. 16 28,250 6,365,499 14,832,402 88.5 
1954.. 16 27,270 6,976,521 13,904,266 86.9 
1953.. 18 26,270 5,707,337 10,236,828 85.2 
1952.. 23 30,393 6,586,644 13,024,007 72.0 
1951.. 23 29,493 6,012,246 13,911,228 79.9 
1950.. 2 29,770 6,703,695 13,343,359 75.2 
1949.. 30 31,783 17,326,262 16,904,425 89.7 
1948.. 30 30,895 8,291,995 19,099,474 104.5 
1947.. 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 105.1 
1946.. 40 30,160 17,246,669 16,317,029 94.4 
1945.. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 96.5 
1944.. 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 88.7 
1943.. 59 31,307 6,765,569 15,903,147 84.2 
1942.. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 73.7 
1941.. 74 365,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 73.7 
TEXAS 

1955.. 20 62,940 11,391,072 26,268,318 71.0 
1954.. 21 70,880 11,262,616 25,828,929 62.3 
1953.. 23 78,360 12,246,272 30,333,189 61.3 
1962.. 28 80,100 11,779,321 27,754,384 67.6 
1951.. 28 79,460 12,994,638 30,149,608 63.9 
1950.. 28 79,020 13,749,019 31,860,099 63.3 
1949.. 37 83,079 18,317,981 41,245,081 85.8 
1948.. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 102.4 
1947.. 37 178,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 109.2 
1946.. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 97.6 
1945.. 42 76,855 16,786,993 39,447,083 85.9 
1944.. 42 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 72.3 
1943.. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 67.1 
1942.. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 63.5 
1941.. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 66.7 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — 
The executive committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation last week 
adopted a policy statement regarding 
proposed grain grade changes, inc’ud- 
ing a recommendation that the USS. 
grain standards reflect the Food and 
Drug Administration’s sanitation re- 
quirements for wheat. 

The executive committee, meeting 
at Colorado Springs, approved the 
policy in advance of the conference 
on wheat standards which will be 
held in Washington beginning Sept. 
28. This action establishes the in- 
dustry policy.on proposals for wheat 
grade changes. 

The executive committee approval 
of the policy followed previous action 
by the MNF grain grades committee 
in drawing up a set of recommenda- 
tions which in some cases favored 
certain changes in wheat zrade stand- 
ards and in other cases favored no 
changes. 

Regarding baking quality as a grad- 
ing factor, the federation recom- 
mended that the present system of 
sub-classes of wheat not be changed 
at present but that the matter be 
left open for further study. The rec- 
ommendations also include such 
things as reduced moisture limits for 
certain wheat, a lower allowable 
amount of foreign materials, a re- 
duced dockage tolerance, reduced 
limits on shrunken and broken 
kernels, a revised definition of 
weevilly wheat and reduced smutty 
wheat tolerance. 

The executive committee also 
adopted a resolution endorsing the 
20¢ discount on inferior wheat varie- 
under the loan program, and 
it asked the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to continue its studies of 
methods of identifying less desirable 
wheats. 


ties 


Weights and Measures 

In other action, the executive com- 
mittee adopted a recommendation for 
a federation-sponsored conference on 
weights and measures problems in 
the milling industry which have de- 
veloped as a result of new regula- 
tions in several states and changes 
in policy on weight variations as a 
result of the conference last May of 
the National Association of Weights 
and Measures. The conference is to 
be organized and held as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Present for the executive com- 
mittee meeting were Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., MNF 
president; W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consol- 
idated Mills Co., Omaha; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso, Mich.; G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Fred W. 
Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; M. F. 
Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; Henry D. Pahl, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and D. H. 
Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

The conference in Washington on 
wheat grade standards was called 
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MNF Adopts Industry Policy 
On Changes in Grain Grades 


by USDA and will be attended by 
representatives of farm, trade and 
government groups. The federation 
will be represented at the conference 
by W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, chairman of the grain 
grades committee; Walter H. Mills, 
M nneapolis, grain grades consultant 
on the federation staff, and Herman 
Fakler, MNF vice president, Wash- 
ington. 
Federation Policy 

Following is the federation policy 
on proposed grain grade changes as 
approved by the executive committee: 

Baking Quality as a Grading Fac- 
tor: (a) The sedimentation test is 
not sufficiently accurate and reliable 
to be employed in the official grades 
for determining relative baking 
values of hard wheats; (b) There is 
not now available any other practical 
means of measuring baking quality 
which can be effectively incorporated 
into the wheat grades; (c) Wheats 
with inferior gluten should not be 
classified in separate sub-classes, 
primarily because of difficulty in 
identifying them readily, especially 
in mixtures; (d) The present system 
of sub-classes of wheats should not 
be changed at present, but should be 
left open in the proposed grades for 
further study. 

Protein: We do not favor federal 
control and supervision of protein 
laboratories. If the government sees 
fit to establish such control and 
supervision, then we recommend that 
protein determinations be reported 
on a uniform moisture basis. 

Moisture Levels: (a) The moisture 
limits should be reduced in soft red 
winter, hard red winter, and white 
wheat to 13 per cent in the straight 
grades, with wheat containing be- 
tween 13 and 15 per cent moisture 

(Continued on page 26) 
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F. H. Peavey & Co. 


Announces Changes 


In Directorships 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert W. 
Kemerer and Albert C. Remele have 
been elected directors of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis. 

The special title of “honorary di- 
rector” has been created for the two 
retiring directors whom Mr. Kemerer 
and Mr. Remele will replace on the 
board. The two retiring directors are 
Charles F. Deaver and Harrison G. 
Dickey—who between them have 
amassed 138 years of service to the 
Peavey firm. 

Mr. Deaver started 72 years avo, 
in 1883, as a stenographer, and Mr. 
Dickey began 66 years ago, in 1889, 
as a sample boy. Mr. Deaver later be- 
came secretary-treasurer and a vice 
president, and Mr. Dickey rose to 
numerous managerial positions, in- 





Weston Group Denies Interest 
In Acquiring Ogilvie Control 


TORONTO—Reports circulating in 
financial circles that W. Garfield 
Weston, chief of a world-wide group 
of bakeries, including the Canadian 
George Weston, Ltd. and the British 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., was interested 
in acquiring control of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., have been denied by 
an official of the Weston group. 

The offer was repor’ed to involve 
the exchange of one Weston share 
for two of Ogilvie. The Ogilvie com- 
mon stock has risen in the past few 
months from its January quotation 
of $34. On Sept. 19 it jumped $6 to 
$52 and another $6 to $58 on the 
following day. On Sept. 21 it slid 
to $54 but gained another dollar 
Sept. 22. Weston shares are in the 
region of $127. 

On Sept. 23, George C. Metcalf, 
a director of George Weston, Ltd., 
stated there was “positively nothing 
to it’’ when questioned on the story. 
“It is just another rumor,” he de- 
clared and added that he had heard 
the same story many times before. 

The Weston interests have never 
entered the milling business either in 
Canada or the U.K., preferring to use 
the services of local millers in both 
countries. For the British market 
substantial amounts have been im- 


ported from Canada. 

Comparative earnings of the two 
companies are $2.05 a common share 
for Ogilvie during 1954 and $2.64 
share for Weston. For the same year 
Ogilvie net income was $3,291,316 
compared with $7,082,712 for Weston. 

The Ogilvie capitalization at March 
16 showed 743,395 common shares 
outstanding of an authorized 1,000,- 
000 shares. These figures include the 
increase in authorized capital and 
issue of 143,395 shares used in the 
exchange for the shares of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. up 
to March 9. Ogilvie now controls 
Lake of the Woods. 

Ogilvie is currently building a 
2,000 bbl. mill as an extension to its 
existing 6,000 bbl. Royal Mill in 
Montreal. The company also owns 
mills at Winnipeg, Man., 2,600 bbl., 
Medicine Hat, Alta., 2,400 bbl., and 
Edmonton, Alta., 500 bbl. as well as 
a terminal elevator, feed mills and a 
starch and gluten plant. Under the 
Lake of the Woods deal, Ogilvie took 
control of a 10,000 bbl. mill at Kee- 
watin, Ont., a 1,500 bbl. mill at 
Medicine Hat and a Brantford mill 
with a capacity of 800 bbl. 

Ogilvie is active in the Canadian 
cake mix business and has an inter- 
est in bakery groups. 


R. W. Kemerer 


cluding the presidency for many 
years of Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Both men played important roles 
in the management “team” headed 
since 1901 by F. T. Heffelfinger and 
the late F. B. Wells. 

R. W. Kemerer is general man- 
ager of Peavey Lumber Yards and 
A. C. Remele is general counsel of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. Both are Peavey 
vice presidents. 

At a stockholders’ meeting, these 
additional promotions were voted: 

Paul H. Christensen, formerly vice 
president in charge of terminal prop- 
erties for Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
was named to a similar position for 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Jr., was 
elected assistant general manager of 
the Globe Elevators Division in Du- 
luth, in addition to his duties as as- 
sistant secretary. 

Promotion of these men, all as- 
signed to the company’s Van Dusen 
Harrington Division, also was an- 
nounced: 

R. T. Serumgard, assistant secre- 
tary of the Merchandise and Terminal 
Elevator Division; H. G. Deaver, Jr., 
assistant secretary of the King Midas 
Flour Mills Division; R. E. Dunn, 
assistant secretary, commission de- 
partment; M. M. Carpenter, assist- 
ant secretary, and A. J. Miller, as- 
sistant treasurer of the King Midas 
Feed Mills Division. . 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 
120,000-BU. EXPANSION 

SHEFFIELD, IOWA—Under con- 
struction here by the Sheffield (Iowa) 
Farmers Co-op is a 120,000-bu. grain 
storage building 





U.K. FLOUR SUPPLY 


LONDON — The arrangement re- 
ported as being made between All'ed 
Bakeries, Ltd., and the milling firms 
of Spillers, Ltd., and Ranks, Ltd., 
covering the pricing and supply of 
flour for the domestic U.K. market 
has been officially confirmed. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Sept. 20, page 
16.) The plan comes into operation 
Oct. 3 and will be effective initially 
for three months. The price will be 
two shillings (28¢) below the weekly 
price quoted by the millers’ assecia- 
tions. Other milling firms may par- 
ticipate in the arrangement if they 
so desire but traders do not think 
that other firms can compete with 
Spillers and Ranks. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The news of the 
illness of President Eisenhower has 
provoked the widest of prognostica- 
tions regarding the future of the farm 
program of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

Virtually everyone here agrees that 
Mr. Eisenhower's illness eliminates 
him as a candidate to succeed him- 
self, and that has contributed to the 
speculation on future farm program 
developments. 

Meanwhile, the physical strains of 
public office—-not only for the chief 
executive but also for men in re- 
sponsible posts at sub-cabinet level— 
are now deeply dramatized in the 
dangers to the health of the Pres- 
ident. 

Willing servants of the government 
from industry have sincerely pro- 
tested that the jobs here are man- 
killers, and it may now be noted by 
businessmen at home that their coun- 
terparts serving in top administrative 
posts are literally exchanging their 
lives for the privilege of serving their 
government. 


Farm Program in Spotlight 


Even at the hour of the President’s 
serious illness, politics could not be 
erased from men’s minds in Wash- 
ington 

Within the past two weeks there 
has arisen an opposition attack on 
the administration’s farm program, 
and the farm program remains in the 
spotlight as the uncertainty of the 
future continues. 

Bluntly cold political arguments 
are to the effect that the administra- 
tion now will have to dump the Ben- 
son farm plans and adopt the rigid 
high price support policies enunciated 
by such advocates as Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.). Such a move would 
obviously lead to the retirement of 
Secretary Benson from the cabinet 
since few believe that he would com- 
promise his principles to accept the 
Young price support theories. 

However, within other Republican 
congressional farm circles, the more 
orderly thinkers on the administra- 
tion side—such as Sen. George Aiken, 
ranking minority member of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee — doubt 
that the Eisenhower physical set-back 
will bring about any marked change 
in the Benson policy line. 

In fact, it is concluded in these 
more sober and thoughtful circles 
that, being on the political side-lines 
as far as» further political aspira- 
tions are concerned, the President 
will exert an even greater influence 
on legislation. This is because it will 
be clear to the public that he is with- 
out personal interest and, like the 
soldier stricken on the battlefield, he 
is a casualty of public service. A 
physically weakened President Eisen- 
hower looms stronger in the White 
House than he did before this attack. 

It cannot be assumed that because 
of his illness he will radically depart 
from his avowed principles, particu- 
larly the farm program, or drop Sec- 
retary Benson at this time or in the 
immediate future. 

For the moment the political situa- 
tion is little less than chaotic. The 
fondest hopes of the Republican party 
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Benson Policies Expected 
To Be Continued Despite 
Illness of the President 


are clearly dashed. The outlook on 
the Democratic side is equally ob- 
scure, with many eager candidates 
now in the wings, whereas last week 
few were available for the obvious 
political martyrdom of the Demo- 
cratic nomination against the unbeat- 
able GOP standard-bearer. 

Within the cabinet now it becomes 
increasingly clear that George M. 
Humphrey, secretary of the treasury, 
will remain as the dominant force in 
matters of broad overall pclicy. 


Benson Strength Noted 

In the political fog, however, there 
is the strength of Secretary Benson, 
whose strong public appearances 
make him seem like a potential Re- 
publican nominee in 1956. The Demo- 
crats have already called the farm 
program the burning issue in 1956 
and have centered their attacks on 
the Secretary. He has stood unflinch- 
ingly aginst those criticisms and 
makes sense by talking sense. Those 
are strange tactics for politicians to 
combat. 

Mr. Benson lacks the political at- 
tribute of location in a politically im- 
portant state, but he talks a new 
note in political circles. He rings of 
the Evangelical in a strange world 
where the Evangelical theme may be 
making headway. It was recently 
noted by a Democratic congressional 
leader that new political timber must 
also include such public leaders as 
the current Evangelical preacher, 
Billy Graham. If that observation is 


half true, it could apply with equal 
effect to Secretary Benson, who has 
stood his ground of high principle in 
his many public appeals to the whole 
nation to support his farm policy 
ideas. 

Considering the strangeness of na- 
tional politics which has_ brought 
many leaders from the farm belt un- 
der markedly different economic con- 
ditions, it may not be too fantastic 
to see in Secretary Benson a potential 
leader of the Republican party in 
1956. 

Although the farm vote is a stead- 
ily diminishing factor in the national 
vote, it is still a cohesive factor. With 
Mr. Benson as its spokesman, it 
would lack the radical aspects that 
were charged to such other farm 
leaders as William Jennings Bryan. 
Possibly the U.S. public would accept 
a candidate who preferred to talk 
sense, particularly if backed by a re- 
tiring president who had the respect 
of the nation such as the current 
chief executive. 
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Cargill to Construct 


New Jersey Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., has 
announced it has acquired property 
at Sayreville, N.J., on the Raritan 
River for the erection of a grain ele- 
vator. 

The location of the facility will 
enable the company to better serve 
its New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania customers through the use of 
low-cost water transportation, the 
company said. 

The company presently operates an 
elevator at Millville, N.J., and feels 
that the addition of the facility at 
Sayreville will result in wider and 
more efficient distribution of feed 
grains throughout the area which the 
two plants will serve. 














CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—The sudden and 
grave heart attack suffered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is now seen as a 
setback to the business community, 
a check on the current economic 
boom at home and a blow to the 
relative serenity which has developed 
in international affairs. These set- 
backs arise from the obvious uncer- 
tainty in the critical days ahead when 
the chief executive's health is in 
jeopardy. 

The present time is reminiscent of 
the days following the surprise re- 
election of former president Harry S. 
Truman when prominent business ex- 
ecutives said that the return of the 
Democratic party to power resulted 
in the cancellation of business ex- 
pansion programs and a curtailment 
of similar activities. 

The economic resurgence of the 
nation has been riding on a broad 
faith in the President. The sudden- 
ness of his illness cannot help but 
compel a reexamination of business 
planning. It may mean delay or even 
immediate cutbacks in capital invest- 
ment in plant expansion. It could 
mean a more powerful drive for de- 
fense efforts. Both factors are inter- 
woven and in some respects self- 
cancelling. 

Both, however, are charged with 
the uncertainty of the immediate 
future which confuses economists and 
businessmen alike. Neither like to act 
in an environment of uncertainty. 


Cipperly 





Cutbacks or curtailments in capital 
investment and plant expansion will 
not be seen immediately. Information 
about such reductions of capital goods 
expenditures and planning is _ not 
openly available. But the public re- 
action is immediate in the cash 


registers of chain and department 
stores. 
The course of recovery of the 


President will be the paramount fac- 
tor in the developments henceforth 
Returning to office, even in impaired 
health, he may lack some of the con- 
trol he would have over his party as 
the potential standard-bearer in 1956 
but his undeniable popularity with 
the people is of great importance and 
such decisions as he may make are 
unlikely to be challenged even by the 
case-hardened politicians. 

The physical setback to President 
Eisenhower cannot but mean a re- 
duction in the pace of the economic 
resurgence here and throughout the 
world. 

One leading Republican leader said 
this week that no matter who is to 
be elected to the presidency in 1956 
by either party, he must be an ex- 
ecutive without violently partisan 
political leanings, which may indicate 
that the secretary of agriculture 
the man from the politically insignifi- 
cant state of Utah—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, would be the ideal candidate of 
the Republican party and the possible 
choice of the nation. 
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West Coast Mills 
Book Considerable 
Millfeed for Japan 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A lowering of 
ocean freight rates combined with 
sluggish local demand have stimulat- 
ed West Coast export trade of mill- 
feed with the result that it is esti- 
mated that as much as one third of 
Pacific Northwest production for the 
October-December period has now 
been booked into off-shore channels, 
mainly Japan. 

Canadian mills have for some years 
been taking care of the Oriental mar- 
ket, and Pacific Northwest mills have 
been supplying California. A short 
crop last year in Canada, reduced Ca- 
nadian flour grind and the $5.25 a 
ton reduction—from $25.25 to $20—of 
the west-bound freight rate by ocean 
carriers have combined to open the 
Oriental market for local mills. Now, 
with the export business booked, it 
is estimated there will be no surplus 
of millfeed above local needs for the 
next 90 days to take care of normal 
California demand. Trade reports in- 
dictate that approximately 20,000 
tons of millfeed have been confirmed, 
with more business under negotia- 
tion. 


About six weeks ago a parcel of 
millfeed, reported as 5,000 tons, was 
booked for export and has now been 
shipped. But this shipment did not 
attract much interest in the trade be- 
cause heavy supplies of millfeed, 
cheap grains and lack of demand from 
California buyers convinced local 
consumers that there was no short- 
age in sight. 

The Pacific Northwest market on 
millfeed has been sluggish in recent 
weeks at about $43 sacked ton de- 
livered common transit points for 
30 to 60-day delivery. The freight 
overage to California points ranges 
roughly from $8 to $9, which would 
mean a price of about $51 in Cali- 
fornia. However, buyers there have 
been buying as low as $47, California 
common points. 

It is understood that the price 
realized by Pacific Northwest mills 
on their export business is in a range 
of $45@47, free alongside steamer at 
Seattle and Portland. 
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New England Feedmen 


Back Trading in Cwts. 


BOSTON—-The New England Feed- 
men climbed on the hundredweight 
band wagon, unanimously favoring it 
over the bushel basis in a vote taken 
at the annval meeting of the group 
held at the Hotel Statler here Sept. 
8-9. 

The official vote, called for by 
George E. Durgin, secretary of NEF, 
was cast by a show of hands at the 
concluding session of the meeting. 
It followed an earlier brief address 
by Dean K. Webster, Jr., Lawrence, 
Mass., chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
wherein he urged membership in 
AFMA and stressed standardization 
in hundredweight as one of the cur- 
rent campaigns of the national group. 

Mr. Durgin immediately wired W. 
E. Glennon, president of AFMA, ad- 
vising him that the New England 
Feedmen had “resolved unanimously 
to support your program aiming to 
establish uniform hundredweight 
measure for all grain sold in the do- 
mestic markets.” 
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U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average flour pro- 
duction in August showed a decline of 9.3% from the 
July average, according to estimates made by The North- 
western Miller. Buffalo mill closings caused by the eleva- 
tor strike there contributed in large measure to the de- 
cline, although there were decreases elsewhere also. The 


Buffalo Mill Closings Cut 


Into August Flour Production 


The recent 
cut sharply into wheat flour produc- 


mill tie-up in Buffalo 


tion in that milling center during 
August, and the U.S. daily average 
output for the month showed a 
marked decline. 

Largely as a result of the elevator 
strike which closed four large mills 
for half the month, daily average out- 
put in Buffalo in August was down 
47% from the previous month. Total 
production for the month was off 
40% from the previous month and 
15% from a year earlier. 

In spite of the Buffalo mill clos- 
ings, total U.S. wheat flour produc- 
tion in August was up 4.2% from 
July, totaling an estimated 18,329,000 
sacks. This total, estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller, compares with 
a July total of 17,587,000 sacks. 

The larger total output in August 
as compared with July is accounted 
for largely by the fact that there 
were three more working days in Au- 
gust than in July. 

Compared with a year ago, total 
output in August was off 2.4%. The 
August total in 1954 was 18,786,000 
sacks. 

U.S. Daily Average 

Meanwhile, U.S. daily average pro- 
duction in August was 797,000 sacks, 
with 23 working days in the month. 
This average represents a decrease 
of 9.3% from July, when the average 
was 879,000 sacks, with 20 working 
days during the month. Compared 
with a year ago, the August daily 
average was off 6.6%. 

As shown on the accompanying 
chart, the decline in daily average 
production in August reversed the 
normal trend. Last year, the average 
increased from July to August, and 
the 10-year average shows at least no 
change, or a slight gain, between the 
two months. 


The sharp drop in the Buffalo daily 
average from July to August was off- 
set to some extent by increases in 
the Northwest. However, averages 
declined somewhat in the Southwest. 

The Northwestern Miller estimates 
of flour production are derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 74% of total U.S. output. 

Figures from the largest milling 
centers show that the daily average 
output in Minneapolis in August was 
43,900 sacks, up 11.9% from July. The 
Kansas City average was 50,700 
sacks, off 4.5% from July. 

Buffalo’s daily average for August 
was 54,000 sacks, down 47.2% from 
the July average of 102,300 sacks. 
Total output in Buffalo during Av- 
gust was 1,243,100 sacks, off about 
40% from July. 

For the entire Northwest, mills re- 





FLOUR BIDS REJECTED 


NEW YORK — All bids submitted 
in answer to UNRWA’s call for 14,- 
500 metric tons straight grade, un- 
bleached flour for December-February 
delivery have been rejected, accord- 
ing to announcement by the buying 
authority Sept. 26. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller Sept. 13, page 12.) A new 
invitation to tender is expected to be 
issued shortly. The agency explains 
that it has found it necessary to clar- 
ify specifications. The protein require- 
ments will be emphasized on a mois- 
ture basis rather than on a dry basis. 
The original specifications and condi- 
tions listed minimum protein content 
on a moisture basis, but it is thought 
that the requirements were not fully 
understood by all bidders. 








decrease from July to August reversed last year’s trend, 
when there was an increase between the two months. 
Also, as shown on the chart, daily average output in 
August dropped below the average in August last year. 
This was only the second time this year that average 
output has been below the corresponding month of 1954. 


porting production to The North- 
western Miller showed a gain of 
10.2% in daily average production in 
August as compared with July. For 
the entire Southwest, on the other 
hand, mills reporting to the Miller 
showed a drop of 5.2%. 

Central and southeastern mills re- 
porting to the Miller had a decline of 
1.2% in their daily average produc- 
tion in August. 

North Pacific Coast mills, however, 
recorded an increase, with the Au- 
gust average up 6.9% from July. 
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Purina to Build Feed 
Mill at Richmond, Va. 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new feed plant at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This represents a continuation of 
a program of expanding production 
and service facilities over the coun- 
try to serve animal agriculture better, 
Purina officials said. 

The company has obtained a 4%4- 
acre tract of land on the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad 
in Richmond. Construction of the 
plant, which will have a capacity of 
about 75,000 tons of feed a year, will 
begin this fall. 

The full line of Purina feeds for 
livestock and poultry will be manu- 
factured in the new mill. The plant 
is expected to be in production by 
late next summer. 

Home grown grains will be used in 
feeds manufactured in the plant in- 
sofar as they are available, the com- 
pany said. 

When the mill is in production, it 
will employ approximately 50 persons. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR COLLAPSES 

SHELBY, MONT.—A_ 65,000-bu. 
elevator, filled with wheat, collapsed 
at Shelby, Mont., temporarily block- 
ing traffic on the Great Northern 
Railroad line. The elevator, owned by 
the Newhouse Grain Co., was com- 
pleted in 1953. 


Traders to Fight 
State Government 
Mill Operations 


EPHRATA, PA.—In answer to the 
question “Should the association ac- 
tively oppose any further expansion 
of state-owned and operated indus- 
trial plants?”, 72 members of the 
Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. replied in the affirmative. 
Only one vote was registered against 
the resolution. Votes were placed by 
18% of the membership. 


Action by the association was 
sparked by the purchase of the 
Spangler Flour Mills by the state 
Bureau of Prison Industries and re- 
cent moves to expand part of the 
mill into a sizeable feed manufactur- 
ing operation. 

Based on the vote, the association's 
board of directors instructed its law 
and legislative committee to press 
this issue at every opportunity. 

Present plans call for the opening 
gun to be fired by T. Luke Toomey, 
first vice president of the association 
and a member of the legislature, who 
will demand action by the governor 
on a resolution requesting the gover- 
nor to make a thorough investigation 
of the Spangler Flour Mills transac- 
tion, 

The association proposes to back 
up Mr. Toomey’s floor fight with what 
it describes as an “avalanche of let- 
ters and telegrams” to all state legis- 
lators, the governor, and others in 
the administration, demanding a halt 
to any further encroachment upon 
private business by the state govern- 
ment. 
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PL 480 Authorization 


Increased for Greece 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance to Greece of a second 
purchase authorization under PL 480 
to finance the purchase from US. 
suppliers of up to $1,743,000 (approxi- 
mately 900,000 bu.) of wheat of U.S. 
Grade No. 2 or better, excluding 
durum wheat. 


The wheat to be exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
U.S. It need not be obtained from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Only con- 
tracts entered into between suppliers 
and importers on or after Sept. 27, 
and on or before November 30, will 
be eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importers c. & f. Greek ports or 
f.o.b., f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. Ship- 
ment from U.S. ports may be made 
on or after Sept. 27, but not later 
than December 31. 


The department also announced an 
amendment to the purchase author- 
ization previously issued to Greece to 
include an additional 279,000 bu. oats 
valued at about $270,000. Under the 
original authorization 10,000 metric 
tons oats, Grade U.S. No. 3 or better, 
valued at $689,000, were authorized 
to be purchased. 


Colombia Extension 


USDA also announces an extension 
of the delivery period specified in the 
purchase authorization issued to Co- 
lombia on July 21, 1955, to finance 
the purchase of $1,812,000 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour under Public 
Law 480. The final date of the de- 
livery period has been extended from 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 15. All other terms 
and conditions of the purchase au- 
thorization remain the same as pre- 
viously announced, 
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Flour sales generally were quiet 
last week, with a fair burst of spring 
wheat business late in the period 
the only exceptional activity. 


Some bakers bought replacement 
quantities of springs ahead of a pro- 
tected price advance. Sales of spring 
wheat mills averaged 80% of ca- 
pacity for the period, compared with 
242% the previous week. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
only 18% of capacity, compared with 
23% the week before. In the central 
states sales were estimated at around 
20% of capacity. 

Settlement of the strike at Buf- 
falo at the end of the week brought 
a sigh of relief to millers, and plans 
were made for rapid revival of pro- 
duction there and an end to switching 
of extra production and shipments 
from other units to take care of east- 
ern trade. 


Export markets were quiet, al- 
though some improvement in demand 
was noted on the Pacific Coast. The 
Philippines were the principal buyers 
there, with some occasional Hong 
Kong sales reported. 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
previous week and 101% a year ago. 
Operations were off slightly in all 
areas, with Buffalo production low 
because of the continued strike 
throughout the period. It is expected 
the operations will be stepped up 
there sharply this week following 
settlement of the dispute. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales spurted 
briefly last week, and some improve- 
ment in bakery volume was noted. 
Sales averaged 80% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 242% the pre- 
vious week when family flour trade 
was the center of interest. In the 
comparable week last year sales 
averaged 69% of capacity. 

A boost of around 7¢ sack in bakery 
flour quotations late in the week was 
protected by mills, and a number of 
bakers took advantage of the situ- 
ation to replace supplies shipped to 
them since the last booking period. A 
few lots in the 5,000-sack category 
were included in the scattered buy- 
ing. Some additional conversions of 
hard winter sales to spring wheat 
were completed earlier in the week. 

Settlement of the strike at Buffalo 
was a great relief to mill personnel 


who had been occupied with adjusting 
schedules and shipments to meet re- 
quirements of eastern bakers norm- 


ally served from Buffalo. Shipments 
were resumed Sept. 26 from a% least 


some of the mills which had been 
idle for six weeks. 
Family flour sales, which had ac- 


counted for most of the previous 
week's business, settled back to rou- 
tine last week. Prices of nationally- 
advertised brands were unchanged, 
but private brands advanced. 

After the late-week climb in flour 
quotations, the wheat market settled 
back again, and prices wound up the 
period a shade under those quoted 
the previous Friday. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 115% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 117% in the previous 
week and 101% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 


aged 109% of capacity, compared 
with 115% the previous week and 
105% a year ago. 


Shipments from all spring wheat 
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Fair Spring Wheat Flour 
Sales Made on Advance 


mills averaged 84% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the week before. 

Quotations Sept. 23, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.20@6.25, 
short patent $6.30@6.35, high gluten 
$6.75@6.80, first clear $5.80@6.15, 
whole wheat $6.15@6.20, family $6.50 
@7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A bullish trend in the 
wheat market did little to stimulate 
flour business in the Southwest last 
week. Bakery flour sales were limited 
to regular price-date-of-shipment ar- 
rangements, family flour interest was 
quiet and export trades were mod- 
erate. Sales averaged only 18% of 
capacity, against 23% in the previous 
week and 20% a year ago. Sixteen 
percent of the total business consisted 
of government and private export. 

In spite of an advance in the 
market there was little to encourage 
the bakery flour buyer to purchase 
additional supplies. The trade is well- 
booked for several months to come, 
and in numerous instances into the 
second and third months of the new 
year. With this situation to contend 
with, the mills do not expect business 
to show much improvement for quite 
some time. 

Family flour sales have been quiet. 
National brands enjoyed a spurt in 
interest two weeks ago, but the ac- 
tivity was not shared by mills in this 
area. Export demand was spotty. 
Norway was reported to have covered 
for the time being, taking final lots 
on Sept. 21. The Netherlands was in- 
quiring, but due to their low ideas it 
was only token interest. Some sales 
were made in Latin America, other- 
wise the Commodity Stabilization 
Service swapped 82,000 bu. of wheat 
for flour to be ground by a southwest- 
ern mill for shipment Oct. 21 to Italy. 
No other government business was 
reported, although the first purchase 
of relief flour is expected at the end 
of this week. 

Clears were in fairly good demand, 
compared with the limited amount 
offered. October appears to be head- 
ing for as tight a month in clears as 
was September. 

Flour production continued at a 
good level in the Southwest, with 
bakery directions in improved volume. 


Bakers report a better demand for 
bread. 

Quotations Sept. 23, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.71@5.76, standard 
95% patent $5.61@5.66, straight $5.56 
@5.61; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.25, first clears $4.45G 
5.15, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.90@4.25. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was ex- 
tremely limited for mills of this area 
last week. One independent booked a 
sizeable amount, but for the most part 
the trade is content to ride along on 
current holdings. Prices were not con- 
ducive to buying, with family flour 
unchanged and bakery grades up 5¢. 
Operations were at 4% days, with the 
outlook for this week about four days. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.60@5.65; stand- 
ard $5.50@5.55. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices about 6¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Texas: Flour sales last week con- 
sisted mostly of small lots of fam- 
ily flour which probably amounted to 
15% to 20% of capacity. Running 
time continues to average four days 
a week. Prices were unchanged from 
a week ago except first clears were a 
little stronger. Quotations: Sept. 23: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $4.75@ 
4.85, delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
“normal to better than normal’’ last 
week. Supplies were adequate for the 
demand. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 5¢ higher on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Sept. 24: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard patent 
$5.95@6.15; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.95@6.05, 95% standard 
$5.85@5.95, straight grade $580G 
5.90. Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales remained at an 
extremely low level in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 
24, but most mills were working six 
or seven days a week filling commit- 
ments already made. Many of the or- 
ders have come from the East in 
recent weeks, reflecting the strike 
situation at Buffalo. The settlement 
of the labor dispute there is expected 


(Continued on page 22) 





Upturn in Shipments of Blended 
Semolina Continues; Sales Limited 


Some scattered fill-in business in 
blended semolina and other blended 
durum products developed last week, 
and the somewhat belated fall up- 
swing in shipments appeared to gather 
more momentum. 

Operations of durum mills averaged 
103% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 95% the week before, 
and shipping directions continued to 
come in at a fair pace. 

New sales, meanwhile, were rela- 
tively quiet, with buying confined 
mostly to those manufacturers that 
had allowed contracts to run out. 

Durum wheat prices fell back 5¢ 
bu., with 60-lb. grain now quoted at 
$3 bu., Minneapolis, and the top bid 
holding at $3.05 for 62-lb. wheat. 
There was no change in the price of 
blended semolina (half durum) be- 
cause of the stronger hard wheat 
market, and it was quoted at $7 ewt., 


bulk, Minneapolis. Granulars were 
25¢ cwt. lower and straight semolina 
85¢ cwt. higher. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat at 
Minneapolis Sept. 23 were as follows: 


RS Serrrrerrritreert cite $2.85 @3.05 


6 
6 


DO BE WR, < ccchps ens auenduones 2.80@3.00 
SERA PP rey) ere 2.75 @2.95 
SS Serr crearriiye rere ier) fe 2.70 @2.90 
Serer re re 2.65 @2.85 
Se Ts as vtec rdewadsecksees canete 2.60 @2.80 
PS We. cn b.nnas ee Sawden cctesbecs 2.55@2.75 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-daywk. Wkly. oe 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacit 

Sept. 19-23 ..... 168,500 173,079 103 
Previous week .. 168,500 *161,243 95 
TOGF AMO 6 ori vas 168,500 193,868 114 
Crop year 

production 

Sept. BB, 1086. cabadnbcdne cqscacves 1,567,359 
Moet. Bh, TSS vcacokasSscectsioss 1,869,914 

*Revised. 
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End of Strike Has 
Varying Influence 


On Millfeed Prices 


Settlement of the Buffalo strike 
had varying influence on the millfeed 
market in different areas. At Kansas 
City it was observed that the de- 
velopment had a bullish effect, since 
it means that recent heavy produc- 
tion in that area probably would be 
trimmed. At Minneapolis, the end of 
the dispute had a temporary bearish 
effect since eastern demand has been 
supporting local values recently. How- 
ever, strength in grains Sept. 26 
tended to offset this influence. Trade 
observers in the Chicago area felt 
that values probably would ease off. 


Feed business spurted at the end 
of the week for most manufacturers, 
although a few noted little change 
in the level of demand. 


A principal cause of the stepped 
up ordering was the sharp advance 
in several important feed ingredients. 
With stocks of dealers generally low, 
a large number of them decided it 
would be wise to lay in larger inven- 
tories as a protection against further 
price runups. On the other hand, 
some dealers showed resistance to 
the higher prices, believing the move- 
ment was too fast to be indicative of 
a general trend, and they look for 
softer prices. 

A normal fall upturn in trade also 
was getting under way. Sales of lay- 
ing feeds, baby pig feeds and dairy 
rations were expanding on the basis 
of better feeder demand. Pastures in 
some areas have been depleted by dry 
weather, egg prices have improved 
and a larger-than-expected baby pig 
crop is developing. 

A combination of several stimulat- 
ing factors caused feed sales to show 
considerable improvement in the 
Southwest last week. The area was 
generally heartened by widespread 
heavy rain ranging from 2 to 5 in. 
These were the first showers in six 
or seven weeks at numerous points, 
and they tended to brighten the gen- 
eral farm picture. 


Added to this was a sharp increase 
in ingredient costs, particularly pro- 
teins, which caused a big advance in 
formula feed prices. The increase 
awoke the feed trade out of com- 
placency over feeding costs, and there 
are predictions now that feeders have 
seen the low point in the market for 
this year. Soybean meal jumped 
$10@15 ton on a nearby basis. Soy- 
beans were up the limit, cottonseed 
oil meal and linseed oil meal were 
stronger due tc the shortage of soy- 
bean meal, alfalfa meal advanced 
another $3 ton last week, and animal 


proteins were up $2@3 as well. 
Grains showed renewed strength, 


gaining 3@4¢ bu. on the average. 

A better demand was felt for near- 
ly every type of formula. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,136 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,493 in the 
previous week and 55,832 in the cor- 
responding weck of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 531,- 
730 tons as compared with 589,245 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures movements were er- 
ratic last week, with the general 
trend upward. In the week ending 
Sept. 26 Chicago July climbed 7%¢ 
and Kansas City July was up 6%¢ 
bu. The December deliveries, while 
showing greater surges of strength 
during the period, wound up with 
advances ranging 1%@1%¢ bu. at 
the three major markets. Stimula- 
tion for the advances appeared to 
come largely from the possibility of 
government action to bolster prices, 
with some Republican leaders joining 
Democrats in demands that supports 
would have to return to rigid 90% 
of parity levels. There were indica- 
tions, too, that administration lead- 
ers might be forced for political rea- 
sons to take some positive action. 
Against this background, the more 
distant futures got the greatest lift 
since it was felt that any steps taken 
would likely affect price levels sev- 
eral months from now. Settlement 
of the Buffalo grain elevator strike 
and resumption of normal milling 
and lake shipping operations were ex- 
pected to provide support for spring 
wheat. Trading in September futures 
was concluded without feature ex- 
cept for tightness at Minneapolis, 
which had been evident through the 
month because of limited supplies of 
delivery grades. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 26 were: Chicago—December 
$2.63% @%, March $2.0614@%5, May 
$2.005%@%5%, July $1.94%@1.95%; 
Minneapolis—December $2.31%, May 
$2.27%; Kansas City — December 
$2.15%, March $2.17, May $2.13%, 
July $2.01%. 


Spurt Eases Off 

Last week’s advance gathered the 
most steam around mid-week, with 
an easier tone evident at the close. 
The wheat climb was in part at- 
tributed to the strong gains posted 
by soybeans. 

Soaking rains were received in the 
Southwest last week, relieving some 
of the concern over prospects for 
planting the 1956 crop. Up to mid- 
September, only 5% of the Kansas 
acreage had been seeded, compared 
with 31% a year earlier. Similar de- 
lays were reported in Oklahoma and 
Missouri, also, because of drouth con- 
ditions. 

Secretary Benson met with his 
farm advisors last week to consider 
the over-all farm outlook, but no 
immediate comments were made on 
possible action. Some observers in- 
terpreted the secretary’s announce- 
ment concerning support of pork 
prices as an indication that the ad- 
ministration was willing to act under 
political pressure to change previ- 
ously-held views on support levels. 

Meanwhile, export movement of 
wheat is lagging, with the only ma- 
jor transaction last week a 2-mil- 
lion-bushel sale to Greece. A new 
estimate of large world wheat and 
rye supplies called attention to the 
difficulty in expanding exports, and 
Canada was said to be preparing a 
protest against U.S. export promo- 
tion methods. 


Cash Holds Firm 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Sept. 22 
totaled 8 million bushels, compared 
with 8 million the previous week and 
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Advance in Wheat Futures 
Spurred by Political 
Discussion of Supports 


10.6 million for the comparable week 
a year ago. At Minneapolis, receipts 
of all classes totaled only 2,051 cars, 
48 of which were for CCC account. 
Duluth receipts for the week totaled 
1,628 cars. 


Although the demand for cash 
wheat narrowed somewhat as _ the 
lack of storage space came to the 
fore as an important factor, cash 
trading basis generally remained firm. 
Trading in cash wheat is now based 
on the December futures price. On 
Sept. 22, ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 7@14¢ over the De- 
cember wheat price, 12% protein 
8@15¢ over, 13% protein 9@15¢ over, 
14% protein 10@16¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 13@19¢ over, 15.5% protein 18@ 
24¢ over, 16% protein 28@40¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.21%, 
compared with 13.29% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Bids on durum wheat were reduced 
about 5¢ bu., reflecting a less active 
and more selective mill demand. 
There was a fair to good call for 
heavy test weight durum of good 
color, but otherwise, mill inquiry was 
slow. (See table on page 14.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 

11% Protein ... 

12% Protein 

13% Protein 

14% Protein .... 

15% Protein 

15.5% Protein 

16% Protein ... PA Se ae 
Protein premium for over 

1/10% to 17%. 


bo bo bs bo bo 


16%, 1¢ each 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 

3¢ discount 

7¢ discount 
11¢ discount 
15¢ discount 
19¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
27¢ discount 
31¢ discount 

Under 50 Ib. 4¢ each pound lower 


Futures Lead 

With the harvest movement period 
now past and receipts and offerings 
at fairly normal levels, the trend in 
cash wheat prices is being determined 
more and more by outs‘de factors, 
political and otherwise. At Kansas 
City most of the week’s strength in 
cash wheat was obtained from the 
futures pit where many buyers were 
in a short position and in recent days 
had been spurred on in their dealings 
by the wild climb of soybeans. The 
fact that the best moisture in about 
two months came to the hard winter 
area and improved the fall seeding 
picture did not deter the advance in 
futures. 

The basic December future reached 
a peak of $2.16% Sept. 21, compared 
with the $2.11 low a week ago. The 
market closed at $2.15% Sept. 26. 
Demand was centered largely on bet- 
ter offerings of adequate protein 
wheat. Thus, the cash premiums were 
1¢ lower to 1¢ higher compared with 
a week ago, the increase coming in 
11.5% protein or better. The decline 
was in ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter. At the close of trading Sept. 


CURRENT FLouUR PRODUCTION 


* + * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 19-23, *Previous Sept. 20-24, 
1955 week 1954 
757,070 796,884 
1,350,667 1,380,572 
74,500 72,000 
607,386 611,403 
329,766 301,119 


Sept. 21-25, Sept. 22-26, 
1953 5 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 

North Pacific Coast 


772,887 
1,302,894 
601,399 
569,110 
351,872 


779,166 
1,290,483 
570,674 


570,862 





3,119,389 3,161,978 3,598,162 


Totals 7 2 
output 75 75 75 


Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— c- —July 1 to— 
Sept. 19-23, Previous Sept. 20-24, Sept 

1955 week 1954 


21-25, Sept. 22-26, Sept. 23 Sept. 24, 
1953 1952 1955 
Northwest s 115 105 106 7,710,748 
Southwest . 7 104 100 99 
Buffalo ... ive 13 130 23 
Central and 8S. E. 5 107 85 85 
N. Pacific Coast . 9 83 100 81 
4 — 


Totals Z 93 101 99 "39,747,817 


36,321,538 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
279,850 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Flour % ac 
output tivity 
Sept. 19-23 307,856 
Previous week 324,285 
Year ago 282,836 


5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 19-23 ..... 33 
Previous week 
Year ago ....... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 


Two years ago .. 274,85 282,33 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 19-23 .....1,021,3560 
Previous week . .1,021,350 
Year ago. ..++1,021,350 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and towa: 
5-day week 
capacity 

454,500 
. 454,500 


Flour % ac- 

output tivity 
1,042,811 103 
1,056,287 104 
1,020,058 
1,008,148 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
481,736 106 
“518,610 114 
487,250 490,051 100 
Two years ago .. 552,000 172,107 96 
Five-year average .... ; rm ‘ 94 
Ten-year average . ' 96 

* Revised. 


Sept. 19-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 

capacity 

570,250 

570,250 

671,400 

671,400 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
607,386 105 

*611,403 
569,110 
570,862 


Sept. 19-23 . 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago . 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised., 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 

215,200 203,250 94 
. 215,200 *196,495 $1 
215,000 222 § 103 
230,000 182,456 82 

. Perey 86 


Sept. 19-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity output 
475,000 74,500 

75,000 000 
459,500 29,607 
459,800 570,674 


Flour 

tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 19-23 138,750 126,516 
Previous week .. 138,750 104,624 
Year ago 33,200 129,607 
Two years ago .. 2,000 99,874 
Five-year average roe 
Ten-year average 


Sept. 19-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Sept. 23, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dpkota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—South west *—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Sept. 19-23 ..... 27,353 302,831 
Prev. week ....%27,956 
Two weeks ago.. 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 


o— Northwest*— cr Buffalot— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production todate production to date 
15,281 156,984 1,503 71,915 44,136 531,730 

416,084 

14,688 

305,538 15,597 

294,402 16,150 

317,873 16,545 

323,432 15,390 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


159,647 
172,187 
184,510 125,295 
74,739 10,273 127,497 
tAll mills. tRevised. 


124,060 


589,245 
119,486 5 


586,0 
627,678 
525,668 





26 the range for ordinary was 1¢ to 
6¢ over, for 12.5% protein the range 
was 5@28¢ over and for 14% it was 
11@34¢ over. Receipts totaled 631 
cars last week, compared with 625 a 
week previous and 697 a year ago. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.13@2.51% 
To Dark and Hard.......... 2.12@2.61% 
3 Dark and Hard .12@2.49% 
Dark and Hard -11@2.47% 
Red .... ; 
Red ... 
Red ... 


winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 26 at $2.36@2.38 bu., with a l¢ 
bu. premium for 13% protein. De- 
mand was improved and offerings 
liberal. 

There were no new export book- 
ings the past week in the Pacific 
Northwest, but exporters were busy 
shipping on their old bookings. Pur- 
chases by Japan under Public Law 
480 recently completed their quota 
under this law, and no more money 
is reported available. However, it is 
reported Japan is seeking additional 
funds with which to purchase wheat 


Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard in this area. 
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Sewall Andrews 


General Mills to Form 


New Soybean Division 


MINNEAPOLIS — President 
Charles H. Bell of General Mills, Inc., 
announced last week that the com- 
pany’s soybean operations which are 
now part of the chemical division will 
be established as a separate division 
effective Oct. 1. 

The change means that soybeans, 
which are processed at Belmond, 
Iowa, and Rossford, Ohio, and the 
fatty acid operations, located at 
Kankakee, IIL, will each receive divi- 
sion status. Fatty acids and specialty 
chemical products will continue as 
the chemical division. 

The reorganization was recom- 
mended by Sewall Andrews, for the 
past 2% years manager of the chemi- 
cal division, and Arthur D. Hyde, 
vice president and administrator of 
mechanical and chemical operations, 
after detailed studies. 

Mr. Andrews will be general man- 
ager of the new soybean division. In 
a bulletin announcing the new unit, 
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William D. Mitchell 


Mr. Bell praised Mr. Andrews for his 
leadership as general manager of the 
chemical operations. 

Mr. Bell announced the appoint- 
ment of William D. Mitchell as gen- 
eral manager of the chemical division. 
For the past 20 years Mr. Mitchell 
has been associated with the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., most recently 
as vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. 





Wissiaie Fieen Will 
Not Rebuild Plant 


STANTON, VA.— Owners of the 
Swoope Milling Co., whose plant near 
here burned to the ground recently, 
will not rebuild. 

The decision was made by Hugh B. 
Sproul, Jr., president, who said that 
the insurance recovery on the loss, 
estimated at approximately $175,000 
was considered inadequate for re- 
building. 

The company owns two warehouses 
at Swoope where stocks of flour, 
grain, feed and supplies will be liqui- 
dated. 








AL-py ' 


“WONED “BLEACHED 


Viitng” ts 
“ Stamps inside Save YouMone! 





NEW FLOUR SACK DESIGN—Color is going to replace the traditional, 
predominantly white family flour sack of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. A new four-color sack, in all sizes from 2 Ib. to 100 Ib., has been 
designed by Frank Gianninoto, New York industrial designer. The back- 
ground is orange with blue, yellow and white design and lettering. The Occi- 
dent symbol—a patterned circle in years past—has been simplified. The 


reverse side of the package contains a merchandising panel promoting the 


company’s premium stamp plan, with illustrations of some of the avail- 


able items. 


Virginia in Dispute 
With USDA Over 
Wheat Quota Penalty 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. Virginia’s 
attorney general and the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture have locked 
horns in a states’ right dispute over 
collection of wheat penalty quotas by 
the federal government from state- 
owned farms. 

J. Lindsay Almond, attorney gen- 
eral, has told state officials not to 
pay “one penny” of the $955.36 
claimed by the U.S. government as 
penalty for planting too much wheat 
on farms of the State Department 
of Welfare & Institutions. 

The attorney general ruled that the 
state did not plant wheat for sale 
and received no benefits from the 
federal crop quota program. 

He said, “There is no legal or 
constitutional way in which the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture can levy 
a penalty against the sovereign Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, nor is there 
any legal way that they can effect a 
lien upon any of the property of the 
Commonwealth or any of the crops 
raised on the farms owned and oper- 
ated by this state. 

“Furthermore, even if the Depart- 
ment of Welfare & Institutions wished 
to voluntarily pay this penalty, I 
know of no authority whereby they 
could do so in the absence of a 
specific appropriation by the Virginia 
General Assembly.” 

The federal government charged 
the state farms violated wheat acre- 
age allotments, planted too many 
acres and produced too much wheat 
in 1954. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Drouth Feed Program 
Renewed; Area Now 


Limited to Texas 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has renewed the 
drouth relief program. However, the 
only area currently under designa- 
tion as being eligible for feed at re- 
duced prices is a group of 22 Texas 
counties. 

USDA announced last week that it 
had reinstated 22 Texas counties in 
the drouth disaster program, thus 
enabling farmers and ranchers in 
those counties to continue to buy live- 
stock feed at a reduced price. 

This action followed extension of 
the 1954-55 drouth emergency pro- 
gram by President Eisenhower. Ac- 
cording to Kenneth L. Scott, director 
of USDA’s Agricultural Credit Serv- 
ices, this is an extension cf the past 
year’s program, necessitated by a 
continuation of the effects of drouth. 

While only the Texas counties were 
designated as drouth disaster areas, 
reports of serious drouth conditions 
continued to come from certain oth- 
er areas and further aid was being 
sought. For example, Gov. Fred Hall 
of Kansas last week asked the Presi- 
dent to declare 48 counties in Kan- 
sas as an emergency drouth area. He 
asked that USDA make available 
such drouth program assistance as is 
available under the law. 

However, Mr. Scott said in the 
USDA release on the drouth program 
that the general drouth situation is 
a great deal better than it was in 
mid-September a year ago. Last year 
at this time, he noted, 636 counties 
in 13 states were under designation. 
Currently only the 22 Texas counties 
are designated. 

Normally, rains should have fallen 
to provide pastures and forage crops 
last week. 
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Leval & Co. Top 
Executives Plan 
Semi-Retirement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Sweeping 
changes are in the making at the 
administrative level of Leval & Co., 
one of the large U.S. grain export 
firms. The changes involve the break- 
ing up of a strong triumvirate which 
has guided Leval operations for more 
than 20 years. 

Fernan Leval, president of the firm, 
is to become chairman of the board. 
Leo Stern, his right-hand man, will 
relinquish his day-to-day duties as 
grain man to become vice chairman. 

Charles B. Crofton, who has been 
the operating cog in Leval’s grain 
dealings, has decided to leave the 
company, ending a 22 year associa- 
tion with Mr. Leval. 

New president of Leval & Co. will 
be Jacques Kayaloff, who has been 
assigned to the Leval firm by the 
parent organization, Dreyfus & C».. 
Paris. France. It is understood that 
among the steps contemplated by the 
new management is one to drop 
eventually the present company title 
and resume the parent company 
name of Dreyfus & Co. 

Leval & Co. has been largely a 
world grain trading company with 
no interest or emphasis on integrated 
operations or in the collateral proces- 
sing of food or feeds. Its domestic 
elevator operations have been limited, 
thereby limiting its activities to those 
of a straight trading firm. 

The Leval-Stern-Crofton triumvir- 
ate has been known in the export 
field as a colorful, aggressive team. 
Efforts of the three have been largely 
responsible for bringing Leval & Co. 
to its position today as one of the 
five largest U.S. grain export firms. 

Mr. Crofton, who has handled grain 
merchandising in the export world 
for Leval, joined the company in 
1933. When he learned that his supe- 
riors, Mr. Leval and Mr. Stern. were 
going into semi-retirement, he an- 
nounced his p'ans to sever his cor- 
nections with the comp2ny. effective 
Oct. 15. It is understood that he plans 
a new enterprise in the grain export 
field through an expanded bartering 
operation in U.S. commodities, prob- 
ably in a combination with some of 
the bartering companies now in the 
field. 

The semi-retirement of Mr. Stern 
will mark a milestone in U.S. grain 
export trade. He has been known and 
respected for his knowledge and 
ability in the field since the days of 
the old farm board and the problems 
then facing the U.S. in moving wheat 
surpluses into world markets. 





Missouri Bakers 


Plan Oct. 17-19 Meeting 


KANSAS CIT Y—tThe Missouri 
Bakers Assn. will hold its annual fall 
meeting at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., Oct. 17-19, according to 
announcement by Secretary George 
H. Buford, of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. 

Called “Missouri Bakers’ Lazy 
Days,” the program emphasis will be 
on fun and recreation at the well- 
known Lake of the Ozarks resort. 
There will be one business session at 
which plans will be made for the 
association activities in the coming 
year, 
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Bread’s Protein 


Value Studied 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new method 
of bread fortification, making it suit- 
able for reducing diets and for the 
special nutritional requirements of 
children and the aged, was reported 
to the American Chemical Society’s 
128th national meeting in Minneapo- 
lis recently. 

The method, employing the milk 
protein called casein, produces a white 
bread which is a well rounded source 
of high quality protein, according to 
Fred C. Ward of the National Dairy 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Oakdale, 
N.Y. 

Results of laboratory tests and 
trials in a commercial bakery indi- 
cate that a large part of the dry milk 
solids used in supplemented bread 
can be replaced with food-grade 
casein to match the quality of sup- 
plemented bread and at the same 
time avoid the serious baking prob- 
lems now encountered with high lev- 
els of dry milk, the chemist said. 

In the experiments the protein of 
white bread containing 3.3% casein 
and 3% non-fat dry milk solids was 
slightly superior to the protein of 
bread containing 12% of the milk 
solids, Mr. Ward said, adding: 

“In rat feeding tests this superior- 
ity was evident in the ability of the 
protein to support growth, in the effi- 
ciency of food utilization, and in the 
gain in weight per ounce of protein 
consumed. 

Protein Quality Important 

“The increasing emphasis on the 
need for reduced caloric intake to 
control body weight is pointing up 
the importance of protein quality as 
differentiated from protein quantity. 
A smaller amount of a high quality 
protein is needed for adequate nutri- 
tion than of a lower quality protein. 
A diet supplying a reduced caloric in- 
take, may, unless careful attention is 
paid to the selection of foods, also 
result in a reduced protein intake. 
It is important therefore, that the 
protein consumed on such a diet be 
of sufficiently high quality to meet 
our nutritional needs. 

“White bread is not commonly con- 
sidered a protein food, yet if con- 
sumed at the level suggested by the 
Basic 7 nutritional education program 
would supply about one fifth of the 
recommended daily protein allow- 
ances. Unfortunately, the protein of 
white flour lacks certain essential 
amino acids. Hence white bread, un- 
less supplemented to make up the 
shortage of these amino acids, will 
contain protein which, compared to 
the protein of meat, milk products 
and eggs, is of lower biological value. 

“Milk protein has been shown to 
contain an abundance of the amino 
acids needed to supplement wheat 
protein and it has been common 
practice to add nonfat dry milk solids 
(35.6% milk protein) to white bread 
to improve its nutritional qualities. 
The Federal School Lunch Program 
recognizes such improvement by re- 
quiring that school lunch bread con- 
tain 12% nonfat dry milk solids. 

“Some bakers have reported dough 
handling difficulties when making 
bread containing high levels of non- 
fat dry milk. A concentrated milk 
protein such as casein, used in con- 
junction with nonfat dry milk solids, 
appears to be an excellent protein 
supplement for bread and a way to 
avoid the baking difficulties resulting 
when excessively high levels of dry 
milk are used. 

“The work covered in this report 
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was carried out to determine the 
practicability of using varying levels 
of food grade casein in 3% nonfat 
dry milk solids white bread and also 
to determine, through the use of rat 
feeding trials, the nutritive effect of 
such protein supplementation. The 
test breads were made according to a 
commercial type formula and pro- 
cedure. 
Trial Results 

“For the first series of feeding 
trials the bread contained 3% nonfat 
dry milk solids plus 0%, 1.1%, 2.2%, 
3.3%, and 4.3% food grade casein. 
The ordinary casein of commerce is 


definitely not a grade suitable for 
food use. In our work we used Shef- 
tene C., a product of Sheffield Chem- 
ical Co. and specially prepared in a 
form and quality suitable for use in 
food products. 


“We found that each level of casein 
up to 3.3% produced a bread which 
was statistically superior in support- 
ing weight gain, food utilization and 
protein efficiency to the lower casein 
levels.” 

Co-authors of the report were An- 
nabel Beaty, Ella Eilertson and Wil- 
liam Rowe, also of the National Dairy 
Research Laboratories. 
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Look Gives Recipes 


For “Unexpected Pies”’ 


NEW YORK — The “Unexpected 
Pie” is the theme of a two-page, four- 
color feature in Look which went on 
sale Sept. 20. 


The magazine article suggests that 
it is time for the unexpected in pies 
made at home and gives recipes for 
potato pie, asparagus pie, green to- 
mato pie and quiche Lorraine, the 
latter a Swiss cheese-and-custard pie. 





CYANOGAS’ Applicators 





In concrete country elevators, CYANOGAS applicator is used at turnhead 
distributor spout. With this type of applicator, the bin position of the spout 
can be changed from the ground floor level without having to ride the ele- 
vator up into the headhouse in order to make a change of position, 








Gravity does the work! CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 
is free-flowing, ready for use. No weighing, 


mixing, measuring. 


Insect kills approach 100%! When CYANOGAS is 
used at recommended dosages you get nearly 


perfect insect control. 


Fast and economical! Lower in cost than any other 
method giving comparable results. 


And Cyanocas G-Fumigant has no injurious 
effect on milling or baking qualities, when used 


as directed. 


Cyanamid Service Representatives will be glad 
to advise you on initial installation of convenient 
CYANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write today for 


complete information. 
Branch Offices: 


rain fumigation 





In frame-style country elevators, this cradle-type applicator mounted as a 
tripod stand arrangement is particularly adapted to leg application of 
CYANoGas. The applicator may also be used in other types of elevators. 








In terminal elevators, Code 7 cradie-type applicator for belt application 
permits fumigation of up to 30,000 bushels per hour... at a cost as low as 
Ya¢ per bushel. Where application to tripper spout is preferred over belt 
application, a different cradle-type applicator is easily mounted. 


KILL RODENTS OUTDOORS with 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust 








AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. * 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Lovis 10, Mo. * 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. » Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark, 
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A DO-IT-YOURSELF MILL—A clas- 
sic of the “do it yourself” fashion of 
today has been provided by an unfor- 
tunate Canadian who escaped about 
18 months ago from a mental in- 
stitution. Lost for all that time, he 
was believed dead. 

Recent reports of a strange, long- 
haired, hermit-like inhabitant of the 
Alberta woods, about 40 miles south- 
est of Edmonton, brought forth a 
search party headed by members of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
They traced his abode, a mound of 
straw covered with tree limbs and 
burlap sacks, and captured the man. 
He was armed with two guns, made 
by himself. A path from the hide- 
out led to a clearing where the 
searchers found a crudely construct- 


ed lathe (the man, an expert me- 
chanic, had used it to make his guns 
and other equipment) and... a 
flour mill. 


From scrap iron he had made a 
crank and attached it to two mill- 
stones which had been built in a 
case nailed to two trees growing close 
together. A piece of old inner tube 
and spring were attached to a 
shaker to drop the wheat down into 
the grinder. The shaker was activat- 
ed by nails along the grinding wheel. 

Wheat for the rough type of flour 
resulting from this process came from 
fields and farms, which the 


nearby 
man roamed at night. In various 
secret places were found jars of 
wheat and berries, the “silos” for 
reserve stocks. 

eee 


CHINA TRADE IN 1901—One of 
the most surprising incidents in the 
development of our trade relations 
with China, remarks the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, is the in- 
crease in the exportations of Ameri- 
can flour to that market. It appears 
that China’s flour imports have in- 
creased five-fold in the past three 
years, having risen from one million 
dollars in value in 1897 to five mil- 
lion dollars last year. Practically the 
entire quantity is supplied by the 
U.S. Already several mills on the Pa- 
cific Coast are milling flour exclu- 
sively for the Chinese trade, and that 
staple forms, with cotton, the largest 
part of the cargo of every freighter 
leaving Puget Sound, Portland or 
San Francisco for the Orient. Indeed, 
additional lines between Pacific 
Coast points and China have been es- 
tablished quite recently because of 
the rapid increase in the trade in 
these two articles, the cotton exports 
being twice as great as those of flour. 
The significant fact in this connec- 
tion is that the flour trade has grown, 
despite predictions that the native 
population would never substitute 
flour for their cheaper and customary 
rice. If the Chinese have departed 
from their conservatism in such an 
essential particular, there is every 
reason to believe that they will also 
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deviate from other traditional ways 
when they shall be convinced that 
other products of our civilization are 
meritorious. The consequent possi- 
bilities in the extension of American 
trade in China are vast.—From a re- 
port in The London Corn Circular, 
1901. 
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ANCIENT CEREMONY—Approach- 
ing the completion stage is a new 
flour mill at Hameenlinna, Finland. 
It is being built for Osuustukukauppa 
I.L., Helsinki, a firm known in flour 
milling circles as O.T.K. When fin- 
ished, the plant will comprise a sepa- 
rate flour mill and a rye mill. The 
equipment is being supplied by Thom- 
as Robinson & Son, Ltd., a British 
firm of milling engineers. Both mills 
will be all-pneumatic and housed in 
a 10-story building. 

Recently, O.T.K. held a traditional 
Finnish “roofing’’ ceremony in the 
presence of 400 guests, including local 
dignitaries. Representing Robinsons 
was Leslie Smith, technical director 


and a well known author of flour 
milling textbooks. 
The ceremony of “roofing,’’ as an- 


cient as it is picturesque, is held, as 
the name implies, when the roof is 
placed on a near-completed building. 
In Finland, Scandinavia and other 
parts of Europe no self-respecting 
builder omits some form of “roof- 
ing” ceremony, for to do so is to bring 
ill-luck to the edifice. 

It is thought that the ceremony 
had its origin in the days when a 
man built his house on his chosen 
lot, with wood cut by him in the 
forest. The early stages of house 
building he could manage alone, but 
when it came to roofing help had to 
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be recruited among the neighbors. 
The roof finished, a celebration was 
held as a reward to the helpers. Wine 
flowed and supplies of food were gen- 
erous. 
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HIGH YIELD—Roland Richards, 
a farmer living near Worcester, Eng- 
land, claims that he harvested 127 bu. 
of wheat from one acre this year. 
But this is not, as it might seem, a 
world’s record. The U.K. Ministry of 
Agriculture says the record is held 
by a Norfolk farmer who harvested 
131.5 bu. to the acre in 1952. 


THE EGYPTIAN STORY 


It has been a long time since the 
story of the pharaoh’s wheat has been 
told and no doubt it will again. Time 
and again it has reappeared, always 
with the claim that wheat from a 
pharaoh’s tomb has been planted, that 
it is expected to germinate and so 
produce a cereal grown perhaps seven 
thousand years earlier. Always the 
myth thas been exploded for inten- 
sive tests have proved that after five 
years the germination quality of 
wheat has deteriorated to the point 
where it is valueless as seed. 

When, in April of this year a jack 
pine cone was removed from a piece 
of wood that had served as a railroad 
tie and was ready for the firebox, 
forestry officials were interested to 
ascertain whether or not the seeds 
retained any portion of their original 
qualities of reproduction. With their 
scientific knowledge they extracted 
twenty seeds only to find after test- 
ing that they had lost their ability 
to create more of their kind. The 
pine cone in question—at forty-five 








AT THE CELEBRATION—The technical director of Thom 


Robin & Son, 





Ltd., Leslie Smith (hatless, in raincoat) is sitting between Tapio Hirvisuon, 
mayor of Hameenlinna (left), and Dr. U. Takki (right), director of O.T.K. 


Mr. Smith conveyed his greetings to the company and the guests as part of 


the “roofing” ceremony, described on this page. 
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years—was a mere babe in relation 
to the age of the pharaoh’s wheat for 
which the gullible had such high 
hopes. And so when the next issue 
of the Egyptian wheat story comes 
our way we shall wait with some de- 
gree of impatience for the claims 
that are certain to accompany it. 
Pharaoh’s wheat and aged jack pine 
cones belong to that other world 
where all good plants go.— Manitoba 
Cooperator. 
e@®ee 


The late William Wrigley was rid- 
ing with a friend in a crack express 
train from New York to Chicago. 
His companion was curious to know 
why the gum magnate continued to 
spend so much money on advertis- 
ing. 

“Your gum is known all over the 
world,” he said. “Why don’t you save 
the millions you are spending on ad- 
vertising?” 

Mr. Wrigley pondered a second 
and then asked. “How fast is this 
train going?” “About 60 miles an 
hour,” replied the other. 

“Then,” asked Mr. Wrigley, “why 
doesn’t the railway company remove 
the engine and let the train travel 
on its own momentum?” 


Nutritionists say we should eat, 
for good health and mind, one fourth 
of the day’s total food at breakfast. 
But the National Association of 
Manufacturers says a check of 1,600 
office employees in Minneapolis re- 
vealed that 45% of women under 25 
habitually eat little or nothing be- 
fore going to work. 


Each year about 2 million young 
Americans become available for em- 
ployment, while roughly 114 million 
workers die or retire because of age 
or disability. 

eee 
FAMILY CHOICE 

Mom keeps a stock of crackers on 
the shelf. 

The kids demand the graham ones to 
munch; 

Dad wants his Saltines handy when 
he eats 

A Jonathan or 
lunch. 


two for midnight 


Old-fashioned oyster crackers are the 
best— 

So Grandpa claims—to go along with 
soup, 

And peanut-buttered Sodas disappear 

When Junior entertains his Boy 
Scout troop. 


Hostess assortments make an easy 
task 
Of fixing trays of tempting canapes, 
So Mom makes sure her cracker shelf 
is filled 
To satisfy her gourmands and gour- 
mets. 
Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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CHAOS AT THE RAINBOW’S END 
ree International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, which calls itself “a non-govern- 
mental farm organization representing 35,000,000 
farm families’ and lays claim to recognition by 
the United Nations as that body’s “international 
spokesman for farmers,” held a conference re- 
cently in Rome to consider global agricultural 
problems, and in particular the present unbal- 
anced situation in farm economy. No easy solution 
came out of the huddle, but a radical change in 
philosophy was disclosed. No longer do farmers, 
if IFAP really reflects their views, look for a pot 
of gold at the end of the state trading rainbow. 
IFAP observes ruefully that governments are 
getting more and more into the business of for- 
eign trade in farm products, and looks for only 
economic chaos as the result. 

About 200 IFAP delegates from more than 20 
countries approved a policy statement to the 
effect that government intervention through ex- 
port monopolies, export subsidies, cut-rate export 
prices, equalization funds, etc.—in the business of 
foreign trade in agricultural products, in order to 
get larger shares of a total market which is 
expanding slowly, if at all, cannot fail to lead 
to grave international friction, and it is impera- 
tive that ways be found, through intergovern- 
mental cooperation in both the political and eco- 
nomic spheres, to bring some order out of the 
prospective chaos. There is no longer a free world 
market for most of the major commodities. Prices 
are still influenced—as they must always be—by 
the law of supply and demand. But the interven- 
tion of government makes a tremendous difference 
in the way the law operates. It is no longer a 
question of prices being established through compe- 
tition of private traders in a relatively free mar- 
ket. Mainly because of this situation it is urgently 
important to devise and use effective means of 
international cooperation in such matters as trade 
restrictions, commodity agreements and the inter- 
national distribution of surplus food. 

It was also stated that the ways in which gov- 
ernments with surpluses are using different kinds 
of export subsidies are causing a lot of worry in 
the world market. This was felt to be another 
reason why intergovernmental cooperation is ne- 
cessary 

The IFAP delegates offered a road map for the 
world to follow to avoid the prospective economic 
chaos. They suggested that a working party al- 
ready established by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) should be given pri- 
mary responsibility to establish acceptable general 
principles on the basis of which international com- 
modity consultations and negotiations should be 
carried out. When prospects for agreements ap- 
pear favorable, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, it was proposed, should recommend that the 
United Nations call a commodity conference. If 
and when the negotiations were successful, then 
pressing influence on prices. The policy report said: 

IFAP delegates felt that while commodity 
agreements were but one way for intergovern- 
mental cooperation, more commodity arrange- 
ments would be highly useful in stabilizing prices 
in international trade of farm products. It was 
remarked that farmers in the world today are 
able to produce more food and fibre than the 
world can buy, and that the very existence of 
surpluses on the world market is causing a de- 
pressing influence on prices. The policy report said 
on this point: 

“Up to the present there is little evidence of 
disorderly marketing of existing surpluses, but it 
should not be forgotten that the piling up of 
government stocks in the U.S. has enabled pro- 
ducers in other countries to continue, and in some 
instances even to expand, production.” 

Opinion developed at the conference was that 
there is not much chance at present for finding, 
in the under-developed areas of the world, out- 
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lets for the surplus production ability of farmers, 
the reason being that in these areas individuals 
do not have the money to buy the food and fibre, 
and with what money governments have, they 
generally prefer to buy machinery, implements 
and other capital goods. 

IFAP delegates said that Japan and the in- 
dustrialized countries of Western Europe must be 
relied upon for any significant expansion of food 
and fiber consumption. The greatest potentiality 
for expansion appeared to them to exist in Japan. 

While it need not be supposed that the US. 
Department of State, in its current proposal to 
engage with other countries in mutual and ex- 
tensive tariff cutting, was responsive to the in- 
clination of the world farmers toward freer trad- 
ing, untrammeled by state interference or par- 
ticipation in the market places, it is a common 
end that is sought—the increased international 
flow of commodities which alone provides any 
rational hope of relief for such problems of 
national economy as are inherent in a surplus 
of wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


GROWING SUPPORT FOR THE CWT. 


UPPORT for the proposed change from bushel 

to hundredweight in grain trading seems to 
be developing in the grain and processing in- 
dustries. Here and there opposition is heard, based 
on the anticipated burden involved in changing 
records and comparative statistical material, and 
upon the fear that there might be a tendency 
toward reduced margins, storage rates and other 
charges, resulting from a higher unit cost. But 
the advantages of the change are being more 
emphatically urged and seem to be meeting with 
favorable response. 

At the recent Atlantic City convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., the cwt. vs. 
bushel subject was discussed in several meetings. 
The Committee of Purchasing Agents of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., which is spear- 
heading a campaign to bring the change into 
effect, restated its determination to carry on a 
persistent drive. This group has a powerful in- 
fluence. Probably it could force a wide acceptance 
of the cwt. basis. Wisely, however, it prefers 
to move more slowly, to organize all of the many 
other associations and individuals who favor the 
change, and to “sell” the idea of it to others. 

A “hundredweight forftim”.at the convention 
was featured by a panel representing farm, coun- 
try elevator, futures trading and feed manufac. 
turing interests. All of the panel members ex: 
pressed the belief that the change is inevitable 
and long overdue. Comment from the floor was 
very largely in favor of the cwt. basis. Exceptions 
were one representative of a country elevator 
group, who opposed it, and two terminal market 
representatives, who said that they had not as 
yet taken a position. 

The resolutions committee of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. did not ask the convention 
to vote specifically for or against the change. In- 
stead, it presented this resolution, which was 
adopted: 

“The Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
USDA is considering a recommendation of the 
Grain Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee, ‘to investigate the merits and evaluate the 
problems involved in shifting trade in grain from 
bushels to 100 Ib. The investigation should include 
studies of the legal obstacles, institutional changes, 
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and statistical data adjustments required in event 


such change is initiated. Industry groups are 
urged to consider this matter and register their 
interest or support for such a study.’ 

“Be it resolved, that members of the national 
association register their interest in this recom- 
mended study and instruct the Secretary to write 
to Mr. O. V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C., 
to this effect.” 

To some extent, this resolution represented a 
compromise. From the expressions heard around 
the convention and from the official position ex- 
pressed by virtually all of the affiliated groups, 
there can be no doubt that a vote for or against 
the change would have carried by an overwhelm- 
ing margin. There was some opposition, however, 
comprised mostly of terminal interests which do 
not have, as a processor does, the problem of 
multiple conversions on every trade. Those favor- 
ing the change also believe it is important for 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of the USDA 
to conduct the study recommended by the Grain 
Research and Marketing Advisory Committee. 
Consequently, there was complete agreement on 
the resolution as it was passed, and it is a move 
that will allow a more specific appraisal. 

The government agency probably is the only 
instrument which could conduct such a complete 
study. Its findings would be invaluable. Inasmuch 
as the agency will undertake a project of this 
nature only if it can be demonstrated that it 
is in the general interest—or, at least, that it will 
have very wide importance—it is essential that 
Mr. Wells should have the views of as many as 
possible of those who are most concerned 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUSINESSMEN IN GOVERNMENT 
ONGRESS is not without reputation for in- 
consistency, but seldom has it been more 

inconsistent than in its restrictions, newly written 
into the Defense Production Act, upon the re- 
cruiting of able business executives for govern- 
ment service on a “without compensation” basis. 

Administration forces, worried about losing 
the invaluable assistance of the so-called WOCs 
in defense mobilization assignments, successfully 
resisted politically inspired efforts to ban their 
continued use. Nevertheless Congress saw fit to 
write into law additional restrictions regarding 
their employment—despite their outstanding rec- 
ord of service during and since the Korean War 
and despite the complete absence of misconduct 
in the performance of their duties. No case of 
wrongdoing was examined by Congress, but 
through inferences and innuendoes no opportunity 
was overlooked to establish in the public mind 
the belief that there is great danger of WOCs 
using their positions for personal advantage or to 
obtain preferential treatment for the firms with 
which they have been identified. The immediate 
result of this expression of lack of confidence in 
business executives must certainly be to make 
the already difficult job of recruiting them for 
government service more difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Congress thus stymies in a critical manner 
its own planning for the public good. 

When the New and Fair Deal eras were ended 
it was fondly though perhaps fatuously hoped 
and believed by a great many people that the 
change of political weather in Washington would 
bring about less government in business and more 
business in government. Congress has not dis- 
tinguished itself in bringing about this desirable 
change. Advisory groups, it is true, have been 
brought into being, with memberships to some 
extent drawn from the business world but official 
indifference to these groups has given most of 
them a feeling of futility. 

«There has been some administrative effort to 

get government out of business, but even here 
Congress has definitely dragged its feet. 
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Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





Home Baking 


The average homemaker in Britain 
is showing an increasing tendency to 
make her own cakes, now that the 
end of rationing has made ingredients 
more freely available. Bakeshop sales 
are estimated to have dropped 10% 
in the last two years, according to 
the British Productivity Council. 

Specially noted by the council is a 
major increase in the sale of cake 
mixes introduced by firms with close 
U.S. associations. 

The report comments “The aboli- 
tion of rationing has not brought the 
same benefits to all sections of the 
industry. Cake manufacturers in par- 
ticular have suffered, partly, per- 
haps, because the inevitable deterior- 
ation in the quality of their products 
during the years of rationing caused 
a loss of publie confidence which has 
not yet been fully restored.” 


Aussie Problems 


Some Australian flour millers, par- 
ticularly those in Victoria, have been 
compelled to curtail production, due 
to a paucity of orders from overseas 
markets. A number of mills have had 
to shut down temporarily while in 
others the operations are described 
as spasmodic. 

Despite these difficulties, exports 
in the current season show a major 
improvement over last year. In the 
period Dec. 1, 1954, to Aug. 27, 1955, 
exports totaled 511,068 long tons 
against 433,073 tons in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Britain’s require- 
ment has been upped to 75,629 tons 
against only 17,128 tons a year ago. 
The Indonesian demand remains 
steady at nearly 73,000 tons while 
business with the Philippines has 
more than doubled at 1,502 tons. 

In wheat, Australia is having to 
meet some stiff competition. The 








G. E. L. Baker 


NEW PRESIDENT —George E. L. 
Baker, Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd., 
flour importers of London, has been 
appointed to lead the London Flour 
Trade Assn. for the year 1955-56. The 
vice president is Henry F. Egerton, 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., and the 
secretary A. W. R. Garnham & Co., 
Ltd. 


Turks took away some business for 
Iraq with what has been described 
as a cut-price deal. The Australians 
offered 8,000 tons at the equivalent 
of $75.60 ton, but the Turks wrote 
the business for $70 ton. 


Wheat Imports 


Alfred Toepfer, the Hamburg 
trader, estimates Western Germany's 
requirement of imported wheat for 
the season 1955-56 at 2,340,000 tons. 
A total of 1,815,000 tons feed grains 
will be needed, mainly to supply the 
growing hog population. 

At the present time, supplies of 
top quality Canadian wheat are ex- 
hausted but the availability of Amer- 
ican hard winter wheat is described 
as adequate. 

The Greek government expects to 
be able to cut its requirement of im- 
ported wheat by 66,000 tons in the 
current season, trade sources in 
Athens report. It is expected that 
imports will be limited to 250,000 
tons. 

France still operates aggressively 
in the European market but an at- 
tempt by the growers to obtain a 
higher guaranteed price from the 
government this year has failed. They 
have settled for the current price, 
equivalent to $98.56 ton. 


Japanese Crop 


The government of Japan, heavy 
buyers of wheat and barley from the 
U.S., Canada and Australia, reports 
that forecasts indicate bumper grain 
crops this year. The estimate is for 
the production of 155,400,000 bu. of 
all grains, only 8,990,000 bu. less than 
the 1954 record post war year and 
12,740,000 bu. above average. The 
wheat estimate is 54,923,300 bu., up 
11% from average; barley, 53,984,000 
bu., up 7% and naked barley 46,- 
488,200 bu., up 11%. 
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Canadian Traders 


Approve Removal 
Of Quota Limits 


OTTAWA — Canadian circles have 
welcomed President Eisenhower's 
statement that he does not intend to 
seek extension of import quotas on 
oats and barley when they expire 
Sept. 30. 

The restrictions limited the import 
of oats to 40 million bushels and of 
barley to 27.5 million bushels. In nor- 
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mal years, Canada provides 98% of 
the oats imported into the U.S. and 
a considerable proportion of the bar- 
ley. 

In a story foreshadowing this move 
in the issue of Sept. 6, The North- 
western Miller reported informed 
sources in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as stating that with the 
domestic oats price below the loan 
level, the incentive to import large 
quantities of foreign oats no longer 
existed. The same situation was de- 
veloping in barley. 

Government grain officials and 
traders in Canada have expressed ap- 
proval of this move though there is 
little chance of any improvement in 
shipments. Only about 50% of the 
present quotas have been taken up, 
it is pointed out. The relaxation of 
the controls is welcomed really as a 
matter of principle because in the 
long run Canadian producers could 
benefit. 

An official of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s Department of Agriculture ex- 
plained that one of the reasons for 
the failure of Canadian exporters to 
take advantage of the full quotas 
was the lower-than-usual quality of 
the Canadian oats and barley crops 
last year. While a better quality crop 
may aid trade slightly, the heavy 
supply available in the US. itself will 
be a major deterrent to improved 
trade, the official said. 

Canadian Wheat Board officials 
confirm that they do not think sales 
to the U.S. will show any upward 
trend this year as a result of the 
withdrawal of the controls. 
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Crop Insurance 


The Manitoba Crop Insurance Com- 
mission rejected a crop insurance 
program for Manitoba largely on the 
grounds that such a plan is beyond 
the resources of the province. The 
commission’s report contended that 
a scheme, either voluntary or com- 
pulsory, could not be maintained in 
a solvent state. 

W. G. Malaher, director of the re- 
search department of the Searle 
Grain Company, Winnipeg, was chair- 
man of the 3-man commission. The 
other members were F. W. Crawford, 
former comptroller at the University 
of Manitoba, and Ralph Hedlin, asso- 
ciate editor of The Country Guide. 

The findings of the commission 
were unanimous and the members 
expressed regret that they had not 
been able to come forward with an 
affirmative conclusion. The terms of 
reference did not empower the com- 
mission to make recommendations. 
The conclusion said, in part, that “it 
is not realistic to suppose that a 
crop insurance program started in a 
period of good crop years and limited 
to Manitoba would build up the need- 
ed reserves. Experience with the U.S. 
program has demonstrated that even 
in periods of high average yield, in 
small grain areas, heavy indemnity 
demands are made against the assets 
of a program. The constant drain 
against premium assets in an all-risk 
program successfully frustrates the 
building up of the enormous reserves 
in good years that would be required 
to carry a program over a period of 
low yiel® years.” 

The investigators did not feel that 
crop insurance, instituted and under- 





written by the farmers and govern- 
ment of Manitoba, would resolve the 
problem of the instability of farm 
income. They concluded that in the 
event of a series of crop experiences 
such as have occurred in the province 
previously, there appears to be no 
available body of assets or resources 
substantial enough to maintain a crop 
insurance program, either voluntary 
or compulsory, in a solvent state. 


Temporary Plan 


R. Douglas Stuart, U.S. ambassador 
to Canada and former president of 
the Quaker Oats Co., believes that 
the answer to the American and 
Canadian agricultural surplus prob- 
lem might lie in “the old fashioned 
law of supply and demand taking its 
course.” Mr. Stuart said the U.S. gov- 
ernment is cooperating with Canada 
in an effort to find a way to get rid 
of agricultural surpluses. Giving them 
away to famine-stricken countries 
was only “a temporary expedient,” 
he asserted. 

One Canadian commentator says 
that it is hard to reconcile Mr. 
Stuart’s soothing words with harsh 
facts. The surpluses in the US., it is 
pointed out, are very large and, there- 
fore, if the give-away program is only 
a temporary expedient for getting rid 
of them, there is only a short time 
in which to give away a great deal. 
In other words, if the policy is to 
be effective, on a temporary basis, 
it will be disastrous to other ex- 
porters. If, on the other hand, the 
give-away scheme is to be gentle in 
its effects, as claimed by U.S. spokes- 
men, then there is no getting round 
the fact that it is not a temporary 


measure, but here for a very long 
time. 


No Direct Shipping 


Deep sea freighting of grain picked 
up at the Lakehead and moved direct 
to Europe is unlikely to become an 
important feature of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, according to Lionel 
Chevrier, Canadian president of the 
authority responsible for its construc- 
tion. He thinks it will be but a second- 
ary aspect. 

Economic reasons demand that 
transshipment must take place some- 
where, Mr. Chevrier explained. Grain 
is not by any means the most lucra- 
tive cargo. Tramp steamers, for in- 
stance, would not find it profitable to 
come up light to the Lakehead for 
the purpose of taking on grain. They 
would prefer to load it at ports like 
Montreal where they dump their in- 
coming cargo, and take on grain 
there. 


Canadian Sales 


Flour made up one-third of the 
total of 2,200,000 bu. of Canadian 
wheat and flour worked for export 
in the week ended Sept. 22. This 
compares with 4,644,000 bu. the week 
previous which included only 753,000 
in the form of flour. The latest flour 
exports, equivalent to 734,000 bu., 
were divided almost equally between 
International Wheat Agreement and 
Class 2 buyers. 

IWA wheat exports totalled only 
514,000 bu. Germany took 442,000 bu. 
and Switzerland was the only other 
buyer. Only two Class 2 buyers were 
listed. The U.K. was the destination 
for 951,000 bu., while Jamaica took 
less than 2,000 bu. 
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ABA GOVERNORS HONORED—At a luncheon in Minneapolis recently, new 
and retiring governors of the American Bakers Assn. were honored. Held at 
Charlie’s Cafe, the get-together was sponsored by J. M. Feist, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Minneapolis, and Walter Lanpher, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Seated, left to right, are Arthur K. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. Feist; Edwin R. Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, retiring ABA governor; 
A. 4. Tosic, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. and past chairman of the ABA; Graham McGuire, Lakeland 
Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, new governor; John McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, retired; Bert J. Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co.; Haskell Preffer, Eddy’s 
Bakery, St. Paul; and J. M. Tombers, American Bakeries Co., St. Paul. 
Standing are D. N. Karalis, Lakeview Bakery Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Aaron 


Peterson, Zinsmaster; William 


Blackie, 


East Side Bakery, Minneapolis; 


George Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, master of ceremonies; J. M. 
Long, secretary of the local bakers associations; Mr. Lanpher and S. H. 
Keehn, Eddy’s Baking Co., Minneapolis. Also present was Frank W. Cooley, 


the American Baker, Minneapolis. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr., Heads 
Minnesota Allied Men 


MINNEAPOLIS—Elected president 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry during the 
group’s first dinner meeting of the 
season Sept. 23 was Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., editor, The American Baker. 

The election meeting, held in the 
Club Room of The Miller Publishing 
Co., resulted in these additional selec- 
tions: Vice president, John S. Han- 
sen, General Mills, Inc.; secretary- 
treasurer, Elmer E. Hoelscher, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; directors, Kenneth 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co.; Hart Ander- 
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son, Minnesota Paper & Cordage, 
Inc., and C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., 
Inc. 

Committee chairmen named in- 
clude: John Corbey, Standard Brands, 
Inc., attendance; L. C. Bolvig, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Co., audit- 
ing; Mr. Cooley, convention; Mr. 
Hansen, membership; Mr. Maas and 
Lew Jones, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, co-chairmen of the program 
committee; Emmet Hoffman, The 
American Baker, publicity; R. M. 
Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., bosses’ 
night, with Mr. Bolvig as co-chair- 
man; and A. J. Vander Voort, scut- 
tlebutt. M. J. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., and Robert 
Ferguson, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
were named to a committee to study 
possible affiliation with the National 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Regional bakers’ meetings have 
been scheduled by the allied group in 
cooperation with the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota for the following 
cities: St. Cloud, Minn., Oct. 18; 
Duluth, Minn., Oct. 20; Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Oct. 25, and Mankato, 
Oct. 27. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New England Bakers 
Arrange ABA Trip 


BOSTON—A “New England Bak- 
ers Special” train has been arranged 
by the New England Bakers Assn. to 
bring industry members to the forth- 
coming American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention and exhibit in Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

The train will leave Boston (South 
Station) at 11 a.m. (E.D.S.T.), Sept. 
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30, and arrive in Atlantic City at 
6:52 p.m. the same day. No arrange- 
ments have been made for the return 
trip because of differing plans of in- 
dividuals, but round trip purchasers 
will be assisted with return reserva- 
tions at the NEBA headquarters suite 
at the Ritz-Carlton. 

Several stops will be made on the 
way to New York. The train will be 
express from New York to Atlantic 
City. 

A special dining car has been ar- 
ranged by train arrangements chair- 
man Seth F. A. Wood, the E. M. 
Noel Co. 

Reservations are being handled by 
the NEBA office at 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 

Henry P. Montminy, Chicago Me- 
tallic Manufacturing Co., chairman of 
NEBA’s Atlantic City entertainment 
committee, has announced plans for 
the enjoyment of members enroute on 
the special train. Luncheon, cocktails 
and a cocktail hour at 4 p.m. will 
be featured, in addition to entertain- 
ment. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Midwest AACC Unit 


Plans Meeting Oct. 3 


CHICAGO — “Characterizing the 
Technologically Important Properties 
of Starches” will be the subject of a 
talk by Dr. Thomas J. Schoch, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill, the 





DEATHS 


William H. Rains, 62, superintend- 
ent of the mill of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
since 1921, died of a heart attack 
Sept. 21. He was stricken while at 
work at the mill. 


Ernest C. Barrett, who had heen 
secretary of the Evans Milling Co., 
until five years ago, died at his home 
in Indianapolis on Sept. 23. He was 
a past president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. 





evening of Oct. 3 to start the fall 
series of meetings of the Midwest 
Section of the American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists. The meeting will be 
at the Builders Club, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, and will convene for a 
social period at 5:30, with dinner at 
6:15. 

It is promised that Dr. Schoch's 
talk will be of interest to the broad 
field of cereal chemistry and will as- 
sist the cereal chemist in better un- 
derstanding the starch systems. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to 
the newer methods of determining 
starch properties so that proper 
starches may be specified for each 
technological use. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
to see shipments to the East taper off 
in this area. 

Total sales last ‘week were esti- 
mated at around 20% of five-day 
milling capacity, or about the same 
as the previous week. This is about 
the lowest level of the crop year so 
far and industry observers do not ex- 
pect any substantial pick-up in the 
next few weeks at least. All segments 
of the trade seem to be pretty well 
booked up to the year-end. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Spring top 
patent $6.44@6.50, standard $6.34@ 
6.40, clear $5.80@6.25; hard winter 
short $5.95@6.10, 95% patent $5.85@ 
6, clear $5.39; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.07 @6.26, clear $5.27. Cotton sacks 
cost 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: New flour business re- 
mained very light last week, with 
only limited inquiry noted, according 
to reports from local mills. Shipping 
directions were very good, with mills 
running at full capacity. 

Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand. The demand for packaged 
goods was picking up. 

Quotations Sept. 23: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.80, pastry 
$5.10, soft straights $5.25, clears 
$4.80; hard winter short $6, standard 
$5.85, clears $5.20; spring short 
$6.75, standard $6.65, clears $6.45. 


East 


Buffalo: Before the elevator strike 
here ended, some bakeries in the area 
were reporting that they were down 
to the bottom of their flour inven- 
tories. The situation last week was 
spotty, though, for other bakeries 
had enough flour on hand to keep 
going for a while. 

However, one spokesman said that 
“everybody in the industry is scream- 
ing for flour.’ Some types of flour 
were very hard to get, especially 
high protein flour and cake flour. 

During the mill tie-up, there were 
flour shipments from the West, but 
this was not enough to fill the gap 
caused by the closing of four Buffalo 
mills. Shipping delays were common. 

Meanwhile, possible grain damage 
in elevators and boxcars as a result 
of the strike was noted. One trade 
source said that “undoubtedly there 
has been some grain spoilage,” and he 
noted that there were some 1,000 
loaded boxears on tracks here that 
hadn’t been touched since the ele- 
vator strike began Aug. 15. 

One spokesman said that some bak- 
ers had become very upset over the 
continued strike and mill tie-up, and 
it was said that some bakers, with 
low inventories, had feared they 
would be forced to shut down. 

Meanwhile, during the week, spring 
wheat flour moved up 3¢. Sales were 
light. Kansas wheat flour rose 5¢. 
There were very few sales. 

High protein spring wheat clears 
were scarce and up 5¢. Lower pro- 
teins were unchanged. Cake flour 
climbed 15¢ and pastry flour rose 10¢. 
There were few sales made in the 
short patent flours. 

Quotations Sept. 23: Spring fam- 


ily $7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.36@ 
7.56, short $6.91@7.11, standard $6 86 
@7.01, straight $6.81, first clear $6.61 
@6.68; hard winter short $664@ 
6.74, standard $6.54, first clear $6.24: 
soft winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.70@ 
5.71, first clear $5.20@5.21. 

New York: Before settlement of 
the Buffalo strike, bakers here re- 
ported that flour shipments were 
coming in, but under considerable dif- 
ficulty. Delivery delays were affect- 
ing both the bakers normally supplied 
by strike-bound Buffalo mills and 
those relying on mills in other areas. 

Despite the interruption in deliv- 
eries, bakery production held up, with 
no cases of delays or curtailments 
apparent. Buffalo-serviced bakeries 
operated on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Mills not affected by the strike 
fell back on their shipments because 
of the added demand. The refusal of 
some of these mills to take on other 
than regular accounts intensified the 
problem for several bakers. 

Meanwhile, balances on most flours 
were sizeable and extended commit- 
ments were absent. Carrying charges 
were involved in some instances. 

Quotations Sept. 23: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high glutens $7.38@7.48, 
standard patent $6.83@6.93, clears 
$6.70@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.49@6.59, standard patent $6.29@ 
6.39; soft winter high ratio $6.25@ 
7.35, straights $5.35 @5.60. 

Boston: The local flour market dal- 
lied in a narrow range most of last 
week before staging a moderate up- 
turn in the final session with a net 
advance of 8¢ in most types of spring 


flour and a 4¢ rise in the hard win- 
ters. Soft wheat flours showed the 
same pattern, being unchanged most 
of the week and then advancing 5¢ 
on the eastern soft wheat straights 
and 5@15¢ on the high ratio. Other 
grades were unchanged. 


The strike in the Buffalo mills, 
later settled, was disturbing to local 
operators and their buying tempo 
was increased, at least to the extent 
of searching out other mills to fill 
out the moderate requirements. Most 
purchases were held to immediate 
or nearby needs as current quotations 
were regarded as moderately high 
and not inducive to extended com- 
mitments. 

It was the general impression that 
resumption of operations in the strik- 
ing mills, in combination with lower 
prices, could encourage some large 
scale buying. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Spring short 
patents $7@7.10, standards $6.90@ 
7, high gluten $7.45@7.55, first clears 
$6.72@6.92; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.53@6.63, standards $6.33G 
6.43; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27@ 
6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.62, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.27 @7.37; family $7.82. 


Philadelphia: A slight improvement 
in the call for springs provided the 
local flour market with some relief 
from the dullness which has permeat- 
ed dealings most of the time since 
bakers and jobbers last bought in 
heavy volume. It was springs, too, 
that furnished the principal develop- 
ment on the price front with a 5¢ 
sack upward revision from the pre- 
vious week and the fifth consecutive 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 
Through Sept. 16, 1955 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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week-to-week increase. Hard winters, 
on the other hand, continued to suffer 
from neglect and mill postings on 
them were unchanged. 


The modest acceleration in the flow 
of orders on springs was believed to 
be a reflection of the extension of the 
now ended strike of grain handlers 
at Buffalo. At any rate, the place- 
ments were small and specified im- 
mediate or nearby delivery. And some 
orders were said to face cancellation 
with the strike ended since they were 
designed to be short-term coverage 
for bakers whose delivery of pre- 
viously-ordered flour was affected by 
the walkout. The opinion was also 
heard that settlement of the strike 
might put pressure on values. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Spring high 
gluten $7.40@7.50, short patent $6.90 
@7, standard $6.85@6.95, first clear 
$6.65@6.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.20@6.30; 
soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Before the Buffalo 
strike ended, there was considerable 
anxiety as a result of the strike and 
flour had been placed on allocations. 


Meanwhile, spring, hard winter and 
soft wheat flours all had few sales 
last week. Conversions for many mills 
were about finished and there were 
few last week. 


Some sales of family flour were re- 
ported, but in general business was 
said to be “medium.” 

Directions continued good in all 
flours, but the directions were diffi- 
cult to fill except by small mills with 
shipping points other than Buffalo. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.06@6.36, medium 
patent $6.26@6.41, short patent $6.36 
@6.46; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.78@6.94, medium patent $6.83G 
6.99, short patent $6.88@7.04, clears 
$6.58@6.90, high gluten $7.23@7.45; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.55@7.70, other brands $6.85@ 
7.45; pastry and cake flours $5.10@ 
7.13. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
in the flour business last week with 
little interest being shown in the 
face of an upturn in prices since the 
baking trade in general is well con- 
tracted and not interested in replac- 
ing at high prices. Sales were only for 
moderate amounts and mainly one 
to two carloads for immediate to 30- 
day shipments, with hard winters en- 
joying the greater percentage of the 
business. 

Practically no interest developed in 
northern springs since present prices 
are now approximately 25 to 30¢ 
over the bookings of little more than 
30 days ago. Soft winters for the 
cracker, cookie and cake bakers met 
with poor demand, with prices slight- 
ly higher than preceding weeks. This 
trade is also heavily booked and not 
interested in purchasing replacements 
at present levels. Family flour busi- 
ness showed a considerable letdown 
in sales since the previous week’s 
heavy bookings. 

Shipping directions were about as 
expected to fairly good. Stocks on 
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hand showed an increase and could 
be considered heavy. 

Active inquiries were received from 
Norway and the Netherlands but in 
most cases bids were too low; how- 
ever, Norway purchased moderate 
amounts. The Latin American coun- 
tries were more active than in recent 
weeks, with Puerto Rico and Cuba 
purchasing small amounts. 

Quotations Sept. 23, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.90@6.05, first clear $4.95 
@5.35; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $655@6.75, standard $6.35@ 
6.55, first clear $5.85@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6 90@7.10; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.70, straight $5@5.30, 
first clear $4.35@4.70, high ratio cake 
$4.74@6.20; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
@7, pastry $6.15@6.25. Shipments by 
barge approximately 20¢ per sack 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour grind held fairly 
steady last week, and domestic buy- 
ers were reported to be taking hold 
in better shape, partly due to the ad- 
vance in wheat and partly due to a 
conviction that the market will prob- 
ably not go down very much, at least 
in this part of the country. Export 
bookings were still rather light, but 
a fair amount of business is said to be 
“in the works.” Prices were a bit 
stronger with family patent $7.80, 
bluestem $7.03, bakery $7.06, and pas- 
try $6.12. 

Portland: Flour markets advanced 
again last week in the Pacific North- 
west with a fairly good buying de- 
mand in evidence. The Philippine 
Islands were the principal export out- 
let and demand from there has in- 
creased substantially. There is a lit- 
tle South American business coming 
through and occasionally some book- 
ings for Hong Kong. Domestic buyers 
have been more active the past cou- 
ple of weeks with flour prices advanc- 
ing steadily. Quotations Sept: 23: 
High gluten $7.19, all Montana $7.14, 
Bluestem bakers $7.02, cake $7.08, 
pastry $6.18, pie $5.88, whole wheat 
100% $6.65, graham $6.05, cracked 
wheat $5.73. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Greater atten- 
tion is being given to the domestic 
flour business by Canadian mills, with 
the decrease in export markets. The 
larger number of mills striving for 
the domestic volume makes for a 
keenly competitive situation. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little or no new business has been 
worked in winter wheat flour. Quota- 
tions Sept. 24: $3.65, 100 lb. f.a.s. 
Montreal in export cottons. 

Deliveries of winter wheat to coun- 
try mills have increased in some 
areas. Quotations Sept. 24: $142@ 
1.43 bu., f.a.s. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour production contin- 
ues to show a slow improvement in 
western Canada and reflects an in- 
crease in both domestic and export 
buying. Present stocks are only mod- 
erate and prices remain firm. Export 
business in Canadian flour for the 
week ended Sept. 22 amounted to 
slightly more than 163,000 bbl., com- 
pared with 167,000 the previous week. 
The latest weekly aggregate includ- 
ed 82,000 bbl. in small lot quantities 
for IWA destinations. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Top patent 
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springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: Only a limited improve- 
ment was noted here last week in ex- 
port sales of Canadian flour. Mills re- 
port a small gain in the volume of 
orders coming in from the Philip- 
pine market, which has placed very 
little business here in the past three 
months. Stocks there are understood 
to be getting down to a point where 
substantial replacements will be re- 
quired shortly. 

The situation as far as other areas 
in the Far East is concerned shows 
little change. Strong competition for 
Canadian offerings continues to come 
from both Japanese and Hong Kong 
mills, which are grinding Canadian 
wheat. 

In several spots in Central and 
South American countries where Ca- 
nadian flour has been shut out, ef- 
forts are being made to sell Canadian 
wheat, with some success. 

The domestic trade shows no 
change. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in jutes and $11.30 in 98’s cottons; 
bakers’ patents $9.50 in paper bags 
and $9.90 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.50 and western cake 


flour $14.50. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices developed a 
firmer undertone last week, and the 
market was described as generally 
firm on Sept. 26. Settlement of the 
strike at Buffalo brought out lower 
bids early in the day, but subsequent 
strength in grains tended to offset 
this influence. Quotations: Bran 
$37.50@38, standard midds. $40@ 
40.50, flour midds. $49@52, red dog 
$55 @56. 

Kansas City: Settlement of the Buf- 
falo strike over the weekend had a 
bullish effect on millfeed in this area, 
because it meant that heavy produc- 
tion of flour enjoyed by mills in the 
Southwest over the recent few weeks 
is likely to be reduced somewhat by 
the resumption of eastern produc- 
tion. Thus supplies of millfeed may 
not be in line with the better inquiry 
from the feed trade which normally 
follows the upturn in feeding re- 
quirements at this time of year. 
Quotations Sept. 26, bulk basis, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $32@32.50, shorts 
$40.50@41, middlings $38@38.50; 
sacked basis, Kansas City, bran 
$25.50@36, shorts $42.50@43. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
23: Bren $35@35.50, shorts $42@ 
42.50. Bran declined 50¢ ton, while 
shorts were unchanged, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: The market for mill- 
feeds was unstable last week, reflect- 
ing the rumor that the eastern ele- 
vator strike was about to be settled. 
Bran demand was only fair, with 
prices off 25¢. Short demand was ex- 
tremely good, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$34.75 @35.50, shorts $41.75 @42.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was rather active last week and suffi- 
cient to absorb the limited offerings. 
Quotations Sept. 23, burlaps: Bran 
$42.50@43.50, gray shorts $49@50, 
delivered Texas common points; 
about unchanged on bran and un- 
changed to $1 lower on shorts com- 
pared with one week previous. 

Salina: Demand last week was good. 
Bran was $1.50 ton lower and shorts 
were down a like amount. Supplies 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Mpls. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter family 
Hard w 


Hard w 
Hard w 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


wi 
wi 
wi 


winter 


winter 
flour, 
flour, 


Chicago 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
straight 
first clear 


$...@.. 

6.44@6.50 
oon @-cve 
coe@ wee 
6.34@6.40 
coe @ ace 
5.80@6.25 

inter short 

inter standard 

inter first clear 

family 

short patent 

standard 

straight 

first clear 


white 
dark 


nter 
nter 
nter 


Semolina blend, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


high gluten 


New York 

$...@7.80 

7.38@7.4 
short + iale one @ 
standard 6. 
first clear 


6 
Hard winter short 6. 
Hard winter standard .......... 6. 


Hard w 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


wi 


Family 


Bluestem 


Bakery 
Pastry 


winter first clear oe ooeG 
flour, Pr 

flour, 
Semolina, 


inter first clear 


winter short patent 


nter straight .35@ 5.60 
>. 
white 
dark 
bulk 


.@ ie 
= Fir 

-- 8.42@8.52 

Seattle 

-«+@7.80 
-++@7.03 
«+ @7.06 
«+ -@6,12 


patent 


grades 


- $6.50@ 
@ 


6.75@ 
6.30@ 
6.204 


-+-@ 
5.80@ 
++-@ 


4.13@ 
3.38@ 
+++@ 


7.50 
6.80 
6.35 
6.25 


6.15 


4.18 
3.43 
7.00 


Phila. 


6.65 @ 
6.50@ 
6.20@ 


6.7 
6.60 
6.30 


-@... 
o@ woo 


-@... 


++-@ 
4.90@ 


-@ 


5.00 


o@ aan 


Kans. City {St. Louis 
@... 


$... 


5.37@ 
o2-e@. 
Dome 
@... 
o@ ace 


Bos 
---@ 
.45@ 
.00@ 

90@ 
.72@ 
53@ 
.33@ 


-@... 


@ 


Spring top patent .. 
Bakers 
Winter exportst ..... 


Buffalo 
$...@ ... $7.70@7.80 
saae vee coco@ ce 
--@... 17.36@7.66 
..@6.75 6.91@7%7,11 
-. @6. 6.86@7.01 
s@ ace -..@6.81 
- @6, 6.61 @6.68 
-- @7. 
.- @6. 
-» M585 ° 
-@5.20 ~-@6.24 
- @6.50 soe@ a2 
-@... 741@7.44 
-@... 6.59@6.71 
--@5.25 5.70@5.71 
-@4.80 6.20@5.21 
--@4.78 o0@ uae 
.@4.03 -@ ..- 
o@ sce <@ tne 
Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
$7.55@7.70 $...@... 
.23@7.45 6.90@7.10 
-88@7.04 6.55 @6.756 
-78@6.94 6.35@6.55 
.58@6.90 5.85@6.25 
.36@6.46 6.05@6.15 
06@6.36 5.90@6.05 
Pe 95 @5.35 
40@5.70 


oo e@ wee 
6.64@6.74 
- @6.54 


ton 
7.82 
7.55 7 
7.10 6 
7.00 6 
6.92 6 
6.63 6 
6.43 6. 
: 4 
cess, © 
o@ cox 5.00 @5.30 
-++@... 4.35@4.70 
75 @4.86 one @ 
00@4.11 o@ see 
---@8.42 eee 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
-$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
8.80@ 9.30 9.55 @ 9.85 
--@ 3.65 oo @ cece 


5.62 


*100-1b. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


Bran 


Standard midds, 
Flour midds. 
dog 


Red 


Mill run ....... 


Chicago 

$....@41.00 
-+.-@43.50 
56.50 @58.50 
@60.50 
Kansas City 
$35.50@36.00 
42.50@ 43.00 


coco @. 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$51.00 @53.00 
40.00 @ 43.00 


Minneapolis 
$37.50@ 38.00 
40.00 @40.5 
49.00@52.00 
55.00@56.00 

St. Louis 
$39.25 @39.75 


46.25 @ 46.75 


7 


‘ 
> 
‘ 


Ft. Worth 


$42.50@43.50 
49.00@50 


00 


-@.... 


Shorts 
$57.00 @58.00 
46.00 @50.00 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Buffalo 
$44.00@ 44.75 
0 48.00@49.2 
60.00 @ 62. 
60.00 @62.7E 


Philadelphia 
$....@52.00 $51.00@52.00 
@56.00 «++ ~@55.00 
.@ 00 4208 

- @68.00 -@. 


Boston 


New Orleans 
$44.75 @45.00 
51.00@52.50 

~@ .s4- 


Seattle 
Fr Pr 
00 @ save 
«++ -@45.00 
Middlings 
$66.00 @67.00 
53.00 @55.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), Sept. 17, 
-—Corn—. 


Balfimore 


Boston 

Buffalo 
A flo: 

Chicago 
A flo: 

Duluth 
Aflo 

Enid 

Ft. 


Hutchin 


Indianapolis 


Kansas 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis ....... 
Orleans 
York 
Afloat 


New 
New 


Omaha 
Peoria 


Worth 
Galveston 


7—Wheat—, 
1955 1954 

5,887 6,452 
1,245 

25,746 

6,684 


1955 
2,053 


1,515 
at ee 
17,555 3,644 

at eee o- 
34,871 55 

at coe o° 
51,866 a. 
1,064 

son TS 
1,577 
739 
606 
2,225 
99 


City 


359 


Philadelphia 


Sioux C 


sity 


St. Joseph 


St. 
Toledo 
Wichita 
Canals 


Totals 


Louis 


12,616 
21,103 
99 


1954 
2,510 
495 
324 
626 
943 


463 


406,693 20,285 15,427 3 


1955 


1,222 


4,122 
42 
044 


19 


7 


1954 
3 


2,486 
3,956 


4,333 


24,142 


and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
c—Oats—, -—Rye—, 


7 Barley— 
1955 1954 


51 


1955 1954 


1,015 228 
$13 

8,472 
296 


1,005 


505 


il 


636 

88 
128 
121 

18 
103 
136 


8,044 11,787 15,463 10,410 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 





‘Mar. 
203% 


202% 


203 
207 


206% 


-— Kansas City-——. 





--130% 130% 102% 
.-131% 130% 103 
..130% 131 102 

esse 133% «.-- 

+ 134% «--- 


106 
106 
105% 


109 
109% 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
303% 308% 
303% 307% 
303% 


Mar. 

215 
215% 
; 214% 
214% 216% 
214% 216% 


pS 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Dec. Sept. Tec. 
58% 63% 58% 

59% 63% 58% 

60% 64 58% 

ovve 64% ¢ae 
64% 








H. George Wolfe 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — H. 
George Wolfe has been appointed 
advertising manager of Merck & Co., 
Inc., Chemical Division. Mr. Wolfe 
joined the advertising department of 
Merck in 1947 as a copywriter. Since 
his appointment as copy director in 
1951, he has supervised all creative 
activities in the advertising of Merck 
medicinal, nutritional, industrial, and 
agricultural products. Before his as- 
sociation with Merck, Mr. Wolfe was 
active in advertising agency copy- 
writing and trade journal editing. 
Prior to his association in the adver- 
tising field, Mr. Wolfe was connected 
with the retail and manufacturing 
phases of the drug and chemical in- 
dustry for many years. He has served 
as a store manager, laboratory chem- 
ist, and salesman in this country, as 
well as in England, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. He is a member 
of the Chemical Section of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers and 
the Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, 
and is active in other trade associa- 
tions. 





of bran have been about in line with 
trade requirements, but shorts have 
been searce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Sept. 22: Bran $34@34.50, 
gray shorts $41.50@42. 

Oklahoma City: Prices closed 25¢ 
lower on bran and unchanged on 
shorts last week. Quotations, straight 
cars, Sept. 24: Bran $37.50@38.50, 
millrun $41@42, shorts $44.50@45 50. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: The trade in the central 
states was still waiting to assess fully 
the effect of the settlement of the 
labor dispute in Buffalo at the close 
of the week ending Sept. 26, but the 
consensus was that millfeeds would 
ease off. Several spokesmen in the 
last few weeks have stated that the 
strike was keeping millfeeds un- 
usually firm for this time of year. 
However, just before noon Sept. 26, 
millfeeds were only slightly below the 
previous week's figures. Quotations: 


Bran $41, standard midds. $43.50, 
flour midds $56.50@58.50, red dog 
$60.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed last 
week was fairly good. Supplies were 
adequate for the demand. The trend 
was firm. Quotations Sept. 23: Bran 
$39.25@39.75, shorts $46.25@46.75, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales picked up 
late last week after striking grain 
elevator employees rejected a man- 
agement offer. Earlier in the week 
sales had been very low. Subsequent- 
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ly, over the week-end, the strike was 
settled. Last week mixers had with- 
held orders in hopes of a strike set- 
tlement, but those with low inven- 
tories entered the market late in the 
week. The action of eastern mixers 
in buying in the West tightened sup- 
plies and caused an advance in price. 
Prior to their entry into the market 
supplies had been adequate and prices 
were at the low point of the six-week 
strike. There was quite a bit of sub- 
stitution going on as a result of the 
strike, and some feed mills were using 
only 30 to 40% of their normal mill- 
feed requirements. As of Sept. 23 
nominal quotations were: Bran $44@ 
44.75, standard midds. $48@49.25 
flour midds $60@62.75, red dog $60@ 
62.75. 

Boston: Millfeed trading activity 
was quite slow in the local market 
last week with most of the buying 
confined to small job-lots for imme- 
diate or nearby requirements. Bran 
moved around in a narrow range, 
finally closing unchanged to 50¢ net 
lower for the week. Middlings held 
unchanged. Cooler weather was ex- 
pected to be reflected in increased 
inquiries: Quotations Sept. 24: Bran 
$51.50@52, midds. $55. 

Philadelphia: Dealers reported a 
steady call for modest amounts of 
millfeed last week gave the local 
market some relief from its recent 
dullness. However, they said interest 
was primarily in immediate and near- 
by shipment. The Sept. 24 quotations 
on bran and standard midds. were 
unchanged at $52 and $56, respet- 
tively, but red dog moved $2 above 
the previous week to $68. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Shipping was not af- 
fected by the Buffalo strike as other 
points of shipments and also grain 
offerings of farmers covered all needs. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $49.30@50.85, standard midds. 
$53.30@53.85, flour midds. $62.35@ 
63.35, red dog $68.35@69.35. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds were 
stronger last week, particularly to- 
wards the week-end. Bran dropped $2 
early in the week while shorts re- 
mained steady, but brisker buying on 
the part of mixers and jobbers 
brought about more interest. Offer- 
ings were sufficient to take care of 
prompt and nearby, but prices ad- 
vanced sharply on futures and buy- 
ing eased off some. Quotations Sept 
23: Bran $44.75@45, shorts $51@ 
52.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
definitely stronger on the basis of 
confirmed reports of substantial 
amounts of export sales to Japan. 
Most mills were withdrawn from the 
market, and nominal quotations 
ranged around $45 ton, delivered 
common transit points. Local buyers 
are well taken care of for the time 
being, but millers indicate that the 
market should stay firm for the next 
90 days due to the export business 
which has been done for delivery 
October through December. 


Portland: Millrun $41@42, midds. 
$47 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week with supply exceeding de- 
mand and plants working to capacity 
seven days a week. Mills are booked 
well into October, with record sup- 
plies of wheat on hand. Quotations 
Sept. 23: Red bran and millrun $43, 
midds. $48. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $50, midds. $55. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $50.50, 
midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto - Montreal: Offerings of 
millfeed last week were sufficient to 


meet requirements. Quotations Sept. 
24: Bran $51@53, shorts $57@58, 
midds. $66@67, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Some improvement in 
flour production has increased stocks 
of millfeeds in western Canada and 
caused a temporary softening in 
eastern demand. Those buyers are ap- 
parently obtaining their immediate 
needs from mills in eastern Canada. 
Prices have eased $1@2 per ton. Quo- 
tations Sept. 24: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $40@43, shorts $46@50, midds. 
$53@55. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices were 
steady to slightly easier at the end 
of last week. Price of shorts was 
down 50¢. Supplies from prairie and 
local mills are reported sufficient for 
immediate need despite the limited 
flour production at present. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $48.50, shorts $55, 
midds. $63. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices were up again 
in the week ending Sept. 23, but buy- 
ing interest was light. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $4.13@4.15, medium 
rye $3.93, dark rye $3.38. 

Portland: L.c.l. prices: White pat- 
ent $6.10, pure dark rye $5.40. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices climbed 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 23: White rye $5@5.10, 
medium rye $4.80@4.90, dark rye 
$4.25 @4.45. F 

Chicago: A substantial advance in 
the rye flour market, amounting to 
more than 30¢ a sack in some cases, 
largely was ignored by prospective 
buyers in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 24. The trade 
appeared to be fairly well booked up 
and decided to hold out for possible 
declines later. Quotations Sept. 24: 
White patent rye $4.42@4.47, me- 
dium $4.27@4.32, dark $3.72@4.12. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and _ jobbers 
continued last week to stay away 
from rye flour at the prices presently 
asked. Even hand-to-mouth buying 
stopped. Directions were good but rye 
flour was on allocation. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.75@4.86, medium 
$4.45@4.66, dark $4@4.11, blended 
$6.21@6.25, rye meal $4@4.36. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were slow last week. Prices 
were higher. Quotations Sept. 23: 
Pure white $4.78, medium $4.58, dark 
$4.03, rye meal $4.28. 

Philadelphia: An upward revision 
in mill postings widened attention to 
the local rye market last week. It 
was a disappointing development to 
those who were wa‘ting for quota- 
tions to move into lower ground to 
permit them to replenish at a saving. 
However, dealings did pick up a little, 
on orders placed by those who feared 
a climb to still higher levels. The 
Sept. 24 quotation on rye white was 
$4.90@5. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Cooler weather 
has encouraged demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Quotations Sept. 
24: 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: A good seasonal demand 
continues for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Supplies are moderate and prices re- 
main strong. New high quality mill- 
ing oats are now available from the 
1955 harvest. This is in contrast to 
the lack of milling grades from the 
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1954 crop. Quotations Sept. 24: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Sept. Sept. 
19, 26, 


-—1955—,. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 67% .... 10% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 63% 48 62 61% 
PPR ae 126% 106 124 122 
A-D-M Co. ....... 43%, 39% 3954 3956 
Borden ........... 66% 62% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 4134 27% 401% 40% 
) St 8” ae 109 100% .... 106% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 28% 
Pfd. $7 -+++- 183% 176% _ .... 180 
Dow Chemical .... 59% 43% 59% 57% 
Gen. Baking Co... 11% 7™ 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 87% 75 82% 81% 
a Fer 101% 94% .... 101% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .. 77% 66% 74 75 
Pid. 5% -» 423 120 121% 121 
Merck & Co. ... 30% 20% 22% 22% 
Pfd. $4.25 . 112% 101 101% 193 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 45% 40% 41% 40% 
sere 183 174 176% 175 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 54 53%, 


Procter & Gamble. 108 91 105 104 


Quaker Oats Co. 33% 303%, 333%, 32%, 
St. Regis Paper Co. 419% 335% 425, 45% 
Pid. $4.40 ......105 101 101 102 
Std. Brands, Inc. 41% 365, 40 39% 
Sterling Drug ... 5434 42%, 53%, 53% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 871% 75% 85 841, 

United Biscuit 

of America 33% 28 32% 33% 

Pfd. $4.50 -- 108% 103% .... 106% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% %1% 33 34 

Pea, $3.50 .... 94 87% . 89 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 140 143 
Cream of Wheat ...... 31% 32%, 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 142 143% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 354% Pfd. 145 155 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 10534 107% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 104% 105% 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 150 152 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 102% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ux- 


change: 
Sept. Sept. 
9 26, 
——1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 1% 6% ms 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 224 isl 198 200 


Pfd. $5 . . 41 133% 138% 13754 
Hathaway Bak., 

is ae” teneene 5% 5 5% 5 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. 23%, 20% 225% 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 








New York, $5 Pfd. 109 110 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 143 147 
Omar, Inc. n 23 25 
Wagner Baking Co. 5, 55% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 109 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 5% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept 
9, 16, 
—1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 1% 4.10 4.25 
Pfd. B 60 60 
Can. Bakeries 9% 8 x 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4.10 - 3%Q 3% 
re : x 4 7 7 
. ae . & 33% 52 
Catelli Food, A .. 29 25 27 
B es 40 36 ok ae 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 10% 10% 
Federal Grain 26 38%, 38% 
Pfd. . 30% 31 
Gen. Bakeries li, 4 9 9 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 —— 
Inter. Mig., Pfd. 91 90% . *92 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. . wher . 155 1441 150 
Maple Leaf Mig. . 13% 9 10% tt 
Pfd. . 104 100 104 
MeCabe Grain, A.. 17% 15% *18 
B ; .. 12% BY 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain . 2 22 + “21 
Ogilvie Flour 464% 34 44% 46 
y. ae 170 161 168 163% 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. a. 130 oe 
Std. Brands 39% +35 pss.4ta ee 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 . 16% 
United Grain, A .. 19 17 17 17% 
Weston, George 128% 57 122% 127 
Pfd. 4%% . 101 103 105% 104% 


*Less than Board lot, 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

CROSBY, N.D.—An elevator lo- 
cated at Juno, near here, burned to 
the ground recently. It is presumed 
that a bolt of lightning struck the 
building. 
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Canadian Harvest 
Nears Completion 


WINNIPEG—Apart from scattered 
Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, Western Canada’s 1955 harvest 
has been largely reduced to a “mop- 
ping-up” The speedy harvest, 
following a late spring, was the re- 
su't of hot sunny weather during late 
July that continued through into 
early September. Heavy cdews were 
virtually non-existent until the week- 
end of Sept. 3 and harvest equip- 
ment was utilized to the maximum. 
Some districts in Alberta report that 
up to 50% of the crop still has to be 
combined out of the swath, but 
taking Western Canada as a whole a 
very large percentag? of the acreage 
planted this past spring has now 
been horvested. 

Variable rains and light snow over 
the prairie provinces in the week 
ended Sept. 24, brought tag-end har- 
vest operations to a hait. The pre- 
cipitation, however, was accepted as 
beneficia! by most farmers desiring 
to complete fall cultivation. The high 
temperatures and lack of rain 
through most of the seven weeks into 
early September baked top soil dry 
and hindered fall preparation of the 
1956 seedbed. Now fall cultivation 
work is underway in most regions. 

While moisture supplies 
were depleted over large 
sections of the west during the period 
of high temperatures, subsoil supplies 
held up well as the shallow root 
system of all grain crops did not 
penetrate sufficiently to draw on 
reserves. Because of the exces- 
SiV moisture received over wide 
areas of the prairie provinces during 
the spring and early summer, pre- 
cipitation records from April 1 to 
Sept. 23, inclusive, still show more 
than 60% of the daily weather re- 
porting stations to have received sub- 
stantially more than normal rainfall. 
The recording of precipitation for 
what is termed the growing season 
terminates on Sept. 30. 

A wheat crop of 484,000,000 bu. for 


sections in 


job. 


surtace 


seriously 


these 
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Western Canada was estimated by 
the Winnipeg Free Press Sept. 22. 
This compares with the Bureau of 
Statistics’ estimate on Aug. 31 of 
478,000,000 bu. and last year’s pro- 
duction of 272,000,000. The Winnipeg 
newspaper places Manitoba’s 1955 
wheat crop at 42,000,000 bu. com- 
pared with 26,000,000 a year ago 
while Saskatchewan is expected to 
harvest 306,000,000 compared with 
151,000,000 last year with the com- 
parative tota!s for Alberta placed at 
136,000,000 and 95,000,000 bu. re- 
spectively. 

The Free Press estimate of coarse 
grains follows with last year’s com- 
parison in parentheses: oats 312,000,- 
000 (196,000,000); barley 255,000,000 
(167,000,000); flax 21,630,000 (10,- 
950,000); rye 13,760,000 (12,179,000). 
The report states that the quality of 
the wheat is the best in recent years 
and that more than 90% will grade 
No. 4 Northern or better. This is 
Canada’s fourth bumper wheat crop 
in the last five seasons. 
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Fails to Pass Tests 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Merrill 
Sather, executive secretary of the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., reported recently that a new 
wheat variety called a “new improved 
Fortyfold” or “Fiftyfold” has failed 
to pass commercial scale milling and 
baking tests. 


The tests were made at the Igle- 
heart Bros.’ Pendleton, Ore., mill. 
Fay Baird, plant superintendent, said 
the new wheat has poorer milling 
quality even than Rex. Rex has been 
blacklisted by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for a 20¢ bu. support 
discount because of its poor milling 
characteristics. Mr. Baird said the 
flour from the new variety is not 
suitable for either bread or pastry 
products, mills slowly and gives a low 
flour yield. 

The milling and baking trials were 
witnessed by millers, mill chemists, 
farmers and researchers from Oregon 
and Washington and the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Mr. Sather said. 





Controversy Surrounds House 


Transportation 


WASHINGTON Hearings were 
opened here by the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Interstate Commerce 
last week on the 
ident’s advisory committee recom- 
mendations on transportation policy. 
As was expected, a sharp clash be- 
tween the major’ transportation 
groups was evoked. Representatives 
of the carriers advocate adoption of 
the main theme of the committee 
report which would give the carriers 
substantial latitude in rate-making 
within narrowed limits of Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations. 
Trucking and barge line forces 
charged that the recommendations, if 
adopted, would lead to the establish- 
ment of a railroad monopoly in the 
national transportation field. 

Cabinet officers, lead by Sinclair 
Weeks, secretary of commerce, ap- 
peared before the committee to open 
the hearings and urged that Con- 
gress consider the recommendations 
favorably. 


Committee Pres- 


Government officials were followed 
by spokesmen for the transportation 
groups. Considerable discussion looms 
in congressional circles before any 
changes will be made. The recess 


Rate Hearings 


hearings on the issue are purely pre- 
liminary to those which will follow 
when the returning Congress meets 
to consider specific legislative pro- 
posals which were introduced at the 
last session of Congress. The proposed 
legislation is designed to effect the 
changes asked by the President’s 
transportation policy committee of 
the cabinet. 

Clear indications of congressional 
action are not yet evident but the 
transportation policy proposals must 
be considered in connection with the 
road building program which the ad- 
ministration has asked. The great 
danger is that the whole program 
may be bogged down in a confused 
struggle in which the labor organiza- 
tions, particularly the ‘Teamsters 
Union, join hands with the trucking 
associations to beat down any request 
which would give the railroads more 
latitude in rate-making as, for ex- 
ample, that of making trainload rates 
on bulk commodities. Also tied into 
the fight is the piggy-back truck 
operation which finds the trucking 
groups in somewhat of a family fight 
over their position on this innovation 
in the movement of bulk commodi- 
ties. 


TRADING CHANGE DISCUSSED—The bu.-vs.-cwt. system of trading grain 
was viewed from all directions by producers, traders and users during an 
open forum held during the recent Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
convention in Atlantic City. Participating in a panel discussion were, left to 
right, Dr. John C. Hammond, O. A. Newton & Co., Bridgeville, Del.; E. R. 
Warren, Warren Grain Co., San Francisco; George E. Booth, Lamson Brothers 
& Co., Chicago; Walter Penrod, Farmers Elevator Co., South Whitley, Ind.; 
Henry W. Bibus, livestock and grain farmer, Wrightstown, N.J., and Charles 
Force, Little Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Force acted as moderator for 
the special program which was arranged by the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. committee of purchasing agents. In addition to the panel, Erle Ellis, 
chairman of the committee, reviewed progress in the AFMA campaign for 
ewt. trading and Robert Griffiths, committee secretary, discussed state legal 
requirements. S. J. Beyhan, an executive committee member, outlined the 
need for support from industry for a study on the subject by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 








Offerings 


DALLAS — Bids will be opened 
Sept. 29 on 1,351 tons sacked broken 
rice for domestic use as feed or ex- 
port. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bids will be 
opened Sept. 28 on 2 million bushels 
No. 3 barley in store at Duluth- 
Superior. The same day bids will be 
opened on 750,000 bu. No. 3 heavy 
white oats in store Duluth-Superior 
and 1,250,000 bu. No. 3 heavy white 
oats in store Minneapolis. On Sept. 
22 bids were opened on 1,500,000 bu. 
No. 3 barley in store Duluth-Superior 
and 500,000 bu. No. 3 barley in store 
Minneapolis; and on 2 million bu. No. 
2 heavy white oats, half in store at 
Duluth-Superior and the remainder 
at Mirmeapolis. 


Domestic Activity 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 23 are as follows: 68,217 bu. 
wheat, 110,264 bu. grain sorghums, 
24,848 bu. barley, 15,876 bu. oats, 
7,970 bu. corn and 500 tons broken 
rice. In addition 1,352,253 cwt. rough 
rice were sold at prices ranging from 
$7.44 to $10.80 to millers for milling 
and return sale to CCU. 

v ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Sept. 22 are as follows: 7,048 
bu. wheat, 60,805 bu. corn and 223,090 
bu. soybeans. Included in these sales 
was 200,000 bu. No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans sold at $2.07%, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Sept. 21 are as follows: 18,233 
bu. wheat, 347,788 bu. corn, 2,652 bu. 
barley, 2,158 bu. oats, 131,409 bu. 
soybeans and 84,039 bu. grain sor- 
ghums. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 21 are as follows: 1,011,259 bu. 
corn, 8,647 bu. wheat, 5,438 bu. oats 
and 30,289 bu. soybeans. 


Export Sales 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Sept. 23 
are as follows: 193,655 bu. wheat, 
3,391,500 bu. grain sorghums, 200,000 
bu. rye, 1,823 tons broken rice and 
1,100,000 ewt. milled rice. The milled 
rice was sold to Japan at a price of 
$6.49 cwt. 

v ¥ 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 21 are as follows: 741,631 bu. 
wheat and 3,747,333 bu. barley. In- 
cluded in the wheat sales were 365,- 
866 bu. white wheat at $1.60% bu., 
basis f.o.b. ship, Northwest Coast, 
and 354,666 bu. white wheat at 
$1.60% bu., basis f.o.b. ship, North- 
west Coast. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Sept. 22 are as follows: 199,327 bu. 
wheat and 2 million bushels barley. 


¥ ¥ 
CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 21 are as follows: 1,156,000 bu. 
corn, 57,211 bu. wheat and 500,000 
bu. oats. 
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FLOUR UNLOADING—A phase of the flour unloading operation is being 
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studied by this foursome during the International Milling Company’s bulk 
flour handling demonstration in Detroit Sept. 12. Pictured here left to right 
(standing) are Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, International Milling Co., 
and A. W. Koss, vice president, purchasing, American Bakeries Co., and 
(kneeling) W. K. Hikes, president, Grocers Baking Co. rud W. F. Gossadge, 
secretary-treasurer, Grocers Baking Co. They are inspecting the Fuller Com- 
pany’s “Airveyor” vacuum unloading system which is unloading one of Inter- 
national’s bulk “Airslide” cars. Over 200 bakers from the U.S. and Canada 
attended the demonstration showing the latest equivalent and methods in 
bulk flour handling at International’s mill and several bakeries in Detroit. 





INSPECTION PARTY—The unloading of a bulk flour truck during Interna- 
tional Milling Company’s demonstration of the Fuller Co. system at Detroit 
attracted this interested group of officials. Shown here are (left to right) 


Joseph A. 


Lucius, general superintendent, Malt-O-Meal Company; 


Egon 


Marhoefer, general manager, Marhoefer Baking Company, Inc., Pittsburgh; 
Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, International Milling Co.; Morgan 


B. Pennington, 


president and general manager, 


Pennington Bros., Inc., 


Cincinnati, and Nick Muller, general manager, Muller Grocers Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The unloading took place at Koepplinger’s Bakery, 
Inc., Detroit, as part of International’s bulk flour handling demonstration in 


Detroit Sept. 12. 


Over 200 bakers who attended this demonstration saw 


the latest bulk flows handling equipment and methods at International’s mill 
and several bakeries in Detroit. Bakers were also entertained at lunch in 
Detroit, and by boat trip for dinner to Canada following the day’s activities. 


200 Attend Bulk 


Flour Demonstration 


DETROIT—Over 200 bakers from 
the U.S. and Canada were 
developments in bulk flour 
handling equipment and methods at 
a demonstration at International 
Milling Company’s Detroit mill Sep- 
tember 12. 

in the demonstration was 


across 


shown 


Aiding 


International in cooperation with the 
Fuller Co. and General American 
Transportation Corp. It was the first 
public showing of Fuller’s new porta- 
ble bulk transfer unit which makes 
possible the direct transfer of bulk 
flour from an “Airslide” rail car to a 
bulk truck without the facilities of 
permanent transfer depots. 

Visitors also saw the unloading of 
an International “Airslide” rail car 
by Fuller “Airveyor,” and the un- 


loading of an International ‘“‘Airslide”’ 
bulk flour truck at Koepplinger’s 
Bakery, Inc. and Tastee Bread Co. in 
Detroit. In addition, visiting bakers 
were taken on a guided tour show- 
ing the most advanced bulk flour 
handling equipment and storage fa- 
cilities at International’s mill and 
bakeries in Detroit. 

Visitors were entertained at lunch 
at the Harmonie Club in Detroit and 
with a trip by boat to Canada for 
dinner following the day’s activities. 


S.W. OUTPUT 
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ated at 93.2% of capacity. 

Best improvement by a state was 
Nebraska which increased its flour 
production by 6.5%. On the other 
hand, Oklahoma mills showed the 
best production rate with mills in 
that state averaging 90.1% of ca- 
pacity. 

Including the production of one 
mill in Kansas City, Kansas, which is 
also figured in the production of 
Greater Kansas City, the flour output 
in Kansas in 1954-55 was 30,025,370. 
This compares with 29,474,964 sacks 
in the previous year and is an in- 
crease of 18%. This state with the 
largest number of idle mills on a 
stand-by basis (nine with a daily ca- 
pacity of 21,200) had a production 
equal to 79.2% of capacity. 

Twenty Texas mills with a daily 
capacity of 62,940 sacks produced 
11,391,072 sacks of flour for an aver- 
age of 71% of capacity. This is good 
improvement over the 62.3% opera- 
tions reported in the previous year, 
but still represents the lightest pro- 
duction pace in the Southwest. Pro- 
duction increased 1.1% in the state 
from the 11,262,616 sacks reported a 
year ago. 

The same number of mills reported 
again this year in Oklahoma, and the 
production of 9,795,838 sacks was 
90.1% of an annual capacity potential 
of 10,870,650 sacks. The output was 
5.6% improvement over the 9,275,940 
indicated for 1953-54. 

With the larger mills in the state 
running at 100% of capacity, Ne- 
braska showed an increase of 6.5% 
over the previous year. Production 
for the state was 6,365,499 sacks, 
compared with 5,976,521 in 1953-54. 
Average operations were 88.5% of 
capacity. Again there were 16 report- 
ing mills in the state. 

Both Oklahoma and Nebraska re- 
ported minor improvement in daily 
capacity. Oklahoma advanced from 
40,980 sacks daily to 42,630 sacks and 
Nebraska moved up from 27,270 to 
28,250. All other groups showed a de- 
cline in the Southwest. 

In manufacturing the 70 million 
sacks of flour in 1954-55, the mills 
utilized 162,328,304 bu. of wheat. This 
compares with the 157,608,615 bu. 
used in 1953-54 and the all-time 
record of 245,380,447 bu. in 1946-47. 
The conversion rate figured 2.31 
against 2.295 in the previous year. 

Detailed comparative figures from 
the report are shown in the accom- 
panying tables. 
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Ernest F. Atkinson, Jr. 


Joins Pillsbury Unit 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ernest F. Atkin- 
son, Jr., has recently become associ- 
ated with the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
feed ingredient division in San Fran- 
cisco, according to Ken W. Lawson, 
division manager. Mr. Atkinson has 
been active in the California grain 
and feed trade for several years. 
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to be graded “tough”; (b) The mois- 
ture limits in spring and durum 
should be reduced to 13.5 per cent in 
straight grades, with wheat contain- 
ing between 13.5 and 15.5 per cent to 
be graded “tough”; (c) Aithough the 
moisture problem in soft red winter 
is more acute than in other classes, 
soft red winter should not be sep- 
arated from hard red winter and 
white in dealing with the moisture 
problem. 

Contamination as a Grading Fac- 
tor: Although the present tolerances 
for contamination in wheat are much 
too liberal in the light of require- 
ments on the finished product, we 
recommend that the grain standards 
reflect at all times the sanitation 
requirements of Food and Drug with 
respect to wheat. Future changes by 
Food and Drug should become ef- 
fective only on July 1 of any year, 
and such changes should be reflected 
in the official grades as of the same 
date. (a) The mechanics of handling 
contaminated wheat in the grain 
standards should be through adding 
the following to the footnote on page 
1 of the Handbook on Official Grain 
Standards: “Regardless of the speci- 
fications of these standards, any 
wheat or ryes which do not conform 
to the requirements of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration should 
be graded ‘sample grade DLQ.’” 

Foreign Material: The allowable 
amount of foreign material is too 
high, and there should be a 50 per 
cent reduction in this substance on 
No. 1 and No. 2 wheat. No changes 
should be made in the classifications 
“total damaged kernels” and “foreign 
matter except other grains.” 

Wheat of Other Classes: The al- 
lowable amount of wheat of other 
classes should be reduced to 3 per 
cent in No. 1 and 5 per cent in No. 2, 
end remain at 10 per cent in No.’s 3, 
4 and 5, and the durum content 
should be reduced if higher in any 
case than these amounts 

Dockage: The determination of 
dockage currently reported in terms 
of 1 per cent should be reported in 
terms of % of 1 per cent. This would 
have the effect of cutting the toler- 
ance in half. 

Shrunken and Broken Kernels: The 
limit on shrunken and/or broken 
kernels should be reduced to 3 per 
cent in the case of No. 1 and 2 
wheat, and 5 per cent in the case of 
No. 3 wheat. 

Weevilly Wheat: The present ref- 
erence to “live weevil” should be 
amended to read “live or dead 
weevil.” - 

Smutty Wheat: The tolcrance as to 
smut balls, spores, etc., in the defini- 
tion of smutty wheat should be cut 
in half, thereby making the tolerance 
to not exceed 7 balls of average size 
in 250 grams. Likewise, the tolerance 
permitted in “light smut’ should be 
reduced to 7 balls, and additionally 
the maximum tolerance permitted for 
wheat of the light smutty classifica- 
tion be reduced to 15 bal!s—both in 
250 grams of wheat. This will have 
the effect in areas east of the Conti- 
nental Divide of classifying all smut- 
ty wheat containing in excess of 15 
balls in 250 grams as “smutty.” 

Sampling and Inspection: The De- 
partment of Agriculture should make 
a thorough study of its sampling and 
inspection procedures, to the end that 
more uniform and accurate results 
will be obtained. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Raymond T. Bohn, president of 
Bohn Food Research, Inc., Scars- 
dale, N.Y., has been reappointed con- 
sultant on sugar in baking to Sugar 
Information, Inc., it was announced 
by Dr. Henry B. Hass, president. Mr. 
3ohn has directed scientific research 
activities of several of the country’s 
largest baking companies for 30 years, 
and is the author of numerous sci- 
entific papers and publications on 
baking, including “Sugar in Bread 
Baking.” 

8 


J. C. Whittle, manager of Burrard 
Terminals, Ltd., at Vancouver, has 
been elected president of the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange. He succeeds 
F. C. Wilkins of James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. The position of vice 
president will be filled by R. K. Les- 
ter of K. A. Powell (Pacific), Ltd. 
Philip Wolfe of James Richardson, 
Ltd., was named honorary treasurer. 


W. A. Sankey was returned as secre- 
tary-manager of the exchange with 
A. V. Stone as assistant secretary. 


Three visitors from Germany are 
currently inspecting Canadian grain 
production and handling facilities as 
guests of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The three grain men are H. Geb- 
hardt and Dr. H. Winkelstein, both 
of the ministry of food and agri- 
culture at Bonn and Albert Holste of 
the import and stocking office at 
Frankfurt. 

& 

Appointment of William G. Love- 
less, Montpelier, Vt., as agricultural 
attache at Baghdad, Iraq, was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. A former county agent 
and cooperative official, Mr. Loveless 
has served as state senator in Ver- 
mont; committee member, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the U.S. and Can- 
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ada, and executive secretary, North- 
east Electric Consumers Conference, 
East Montpelier, Vt. From 1949 to 
1953 he was personnel director, state 
of Vermont. 

e 


W. A. Richards, the Brolite Com- 
pany, Minneapolis and Mrs. Richards 
are planning to celebrate their 30th 
wedding anniversary Oct. 1 in Buf- 
falo renewing friendships made dur- 
ing their 16-year residence there 
some years ago. Mr. Richards will 
continue on to Atlantic City for the 
American Bakers Assn. exposition, 
while Mrs. Richards will spend the 
following week visiting in Buffalo. 

e 

Philip W. Pilisbury, chairman of 
the board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will be the featured 
speaker at the annual Ladies’ Night 
of the Chicago Millers Club, sched- 
uled for the evening of Oct. 6. The 
event will ke held in the ballroom of 
the Furniture Mart, 17th floor. Start- 
ing time is 6 p.m., with plenty of en- 
tertainment and music _ promised, 
along with dinner. 


In Kansas City last week for a 
sales meeting of the southwestern 
division was Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Also present 
were Earl Hanson and Wilfred Witz 
of the research staff in Minneapolis. 


€ 
Taken to a Kansas City hospital 
Sept. 20 for observation was George 
Dean, Kansas City representative of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
e 
J. L. Rankin, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Gene Flack, 
sales counsel and advertising director 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York, 
will be featured speakers at the an- 
nual Upper Midwest Sales Executive 
Conference and Workshop in Minne- 
apolis Nov. 3. Carl Luther, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., will be general 
chairman of the conference. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 


, ers National Federation, Chicago, at- 


tended the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation Sept. 19 in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Mr. Steen drove to 
Colorado for the meeting accom- 
panied by Mrs. Steen. 


* 

H. D. Pahl, president, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, called at the 
offices of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, one day last week. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. H. Blanke Retires 


From Blair Position 


ATCHISON, KANSAS — Clarence 
H. Blanke, president of the Blair Ele- 
vator Corp. here until its recent con- 
solidation in the Blair Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced his retire- 
ment. His services with the elevator 
began in 1909. 

Mr. Blanke served as mayor of 
Atchison in 1943-45 and 1947-49. He 
was first elected to the city commis- 
sion in 1941. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
PROJECT MAY BE DELAYED 
ATCHISON, KANSAS — Shortage 

of cement may delay the start of ad- 
ditional units for storing 2% million 
bushels cf grain at the C-G Grain 
Co. site here. Forty new tanks are 
planned, which will increase the stor- 
age capacity to more than five million 
bushels, C-G officials said. 








In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 


-, - | 
You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 


and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acres. 


It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 
Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial foider 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


© 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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W.J.JennisonCo. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern *Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








RELIEF FLOUR 


(Continued from page 9) 





respect to color and 
quality. 

The products to be procured will 
be made available to needy persons 
in the states which have specifically 
requested the program as provided 
by the legislation. State and local 
public welfare agencies will determine 
the eligibility of persons or families 
to receive the wheat flour and corn 
meal. The new law provides for the 


bread-baking 


distribution of these products as pri- 


marily a relief measure, and school 
lunch programs and institutions are 











KNAPPEN compan 


BEST QUALITY ry MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH, PHONE 320 
—— 


“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














For Finer Packaging 
Look to Falton 


First 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





BAKERY FLOURS 
























MaNSARTO Write for details on : 
CaUCALS - PORTIS LEAVENING z 
AGENTS =: 


;MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
« Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 2, Mo, « 
« « © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind« « « 








for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


ee 
Golden Loaf” 20's 0s: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











PIHES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & ElevatorCo. 








"For SUPER Results 
28/7 USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
THE KANSAS 









MILLING CO. 


. CHERRY VALE 
NDRIDGE AND MARION 


le) 





not eligible participants. The pro- 
cedures currently being followed for 
the distribution of other commodities 
to needy persons by USDA will be 
employed for this operation. The flour 
and meal will be shipped to state 
distributing agencies for further dis- 
tribution to the needy within a state. 


USDA FLOUR REQUIREMENT 
IN POUNDS, BY STATES 


First Second 

shipment shipment 

Alabama 810,000 580,000 

Arkansas 720,000 160.000 
Jolorado 40,000 
Connecticut 40,000 
Illinois 480,000 
Indiana 250,000 
lowa 80,000 

Kentucky 668,000 668,000 

Maine 160,000 
Michigan 320,000 
Mississippi os 752,000 
New Hampshire 27,000 
New Jersey 20,670 

New Mexico . 80,000 40,000 
North Dakota .. 80,000 
Ohio rer. T 250,000 

Oklahoma kee 760,000 400,000 
Pennsylvania .... 3,320,000 
Rhode Island 47,000 

South Dakota 

and Nebraska 274,000 
TOONS iskswaeesae 120,000 
Vermont ...... 40,000 
Virginia épaeyrne 460,000 
West Virginia 360,000 
Wisconsin ....... 80,000 
WOME scceccce 20,000 





BUFFALO 


(Continued from page 9) 





proposed by management the evening 
of Sept. 23, is for a three-year pact 
providing for a 12¢-an-hour increase 
now, 7¢ next year and 6¢ in 1957 
Though negotiators recommended 
Sept. 25 that the offer be accepted 
by union members, it was voted down 
by a majority on the first ballot. How- 
ever, after a stormy three-hour 
sion that ended at 5 p.m., members 
reconsidered and agreed in a ma- 
jority standing vote to end the strike. 
The new contract raises the mini- 
mum now for grain elevator workers 
to $2.20% an hour and the elevator 
weighman’s rate to $2.30% an hour. 
Actual signing of contracts between 
the union and the 12 commercial 
grain elevators which were struck is 
scheduled for some time next week. 
G. W. Durant, vice president of 
Continental Grain Co. and chief ne- 
gotiator for the elevator group, said 
he met Sept. 26 with a union com- 
mittee and received acceptance of the 
contract. He said the delay in sign- 
ing is necessary to permit the con- 
tract to be rewritten and “brought 
up to date.” 


Talks Broken Off 

The meeting on the evening of 
Sept. 23 had been called by Clarence 
M. LaMotte, federal conciliator, after 
a two-hour meeting of the Local 1286 
executive board. Company-union 
talks had been broken off at mid- 
night Sept. 22 with a statement by 
management representatives which 
said, in part: 

‘Due to the extreme demands of 
Local 1286 and the divergent inter- 
ests of the elevator companies, it has 
become necessary to discontinue as a 
group.” 

Because of this statement, the 
agreement reached on the evening of 
Sept. 23 came as a surprise. Members 
of Local 1286 previously had rejected 
two management offers based on a 
three-year contract. 

The strike is estimated to have cost 
Buffalo’s grain and milling industry 
$12 million worth of flour and thou- 
sands of dollars in wages to more 
than 3,000 workers idle since Aug. 
15. As a port, the strike cost Buf- 
falo an approximate loss of 24 million 
bushels of grain. Season shipments to 
Aug. 16 totaled 54,047,000 bu. For the 


ses- 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. ~ 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED—SHIFT-MILLER—800 SK, 














SOFT 
wheat mill—regular work good wages 
Write giving full particulars Wilkins 


Rogers Milling Co., Inc 
Washington, D. C. 


3261 K St., N.W., 





HAVE OPENINGS FOR MACHINE TEND- 
ers in 2,000 cwt. mill in town of 12,000 
population located in southern Minnesota 
All replies will be kept in strict con- 
fidence Our men know about this ad 
Address 1140, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


mere v 











SALES EXECUTIVE 


with 


SEEKS CONTACT 


independent mill with office sales 
opening Presently associated one com- 
pany over twenty years Broad back- 
ground in office and field. Address 1115, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 


Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
RITE TO ROSS’ 

"Complete list on request over 2,500 item. 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 

A og MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











season last year to Sept. 23, lake 
shipments totaled 81,610,000 bu. 

Local 1622, Grain Inspectors (AFL), 
still has to negotiate a new contract. 
However, Patrick J. Sullivan, Local 
1622 president, and Owen J. Kava- 
nagh, the grain inspectors’ business 
agent, said in a joint statement: 

“We expect to conclude our nego- 
tiations this week. We expect to set- 
tle without any trouble. Although 
Local 1622’s contract expired, they 
agreed not to strike. Instead, its 
members authorized the continuance 
of negotiations.” 

Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Kavanagh 
said the grain inspectors are seeking 
a 17¢-an-hour increase and a new 
pension plan to be covered in a one- 
year contract. They said a previous 
offer of 8¢ and eight other changes 
was rejected Sept. 6. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA BREAD PROFIT 

TORONTO — Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., an affiliate of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., reports a net profit 
of $353,320 for the year ended June 
30, 1955. This is considerably higher 
than the previous year’s net of $117,- 
549. D. A. Ross, president of the 
company, states that prospects are 
bright and continued progress is an- 
ticipated. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


You are making 
Bulk Flour Savings 
Available to your 
Customers .. . 


Why Not Get Some 


of These Savings 
Yourself .. . 


With a Jones-Hettelsater 
Bulk Storage and Packing 
Plant... 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 

JONES- -HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
and Builders for Grain Processing Industri 

111 BALTIMORE AVEOUE =; «|« KANSAS CRY, Mo. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Rough raids remind 
| me of SUPER 
e. RUFF 
SS, "Shand slide proof” 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 





-. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














\\\ Katt bags! 
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) 
J 7“—ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA.* MOBILE, ALA. 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























rGRAIN SERVICE 
fOFrices } FFICES 
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| New York Louisville 
- Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis 


Ge  —— 
a a WILLIAM KELLY 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























olumbus Los 
Nofal ——_ancomar B.C MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 00 Gwe, ——=—*000,000 Bu 
: Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
— City Memphis 
Manes Elle al s b rand 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland and yours! 


PERCY KENT 
e  cOnmeee 


e BURLAP 
e MULTIWALL BAGS 


GRAIN COMPANY, 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


PERCY KENT BAG CO. INC 








— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 2 OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °'X"4!° 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


DULUTH 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 3 
. Members of 
Serving the All Leading | 
Milling Trade a Ex- 
pe “THERE 1S NO 
Pa SUBSTITUTE 


UHLMANN FOR QUALITY” 


GRAIN COMPANY 








WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 








Wabash Elevator @ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 


Gladiola 

















and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








secniinstipiainacigs dips ipiernateemeae empigenininstmaemnenntammmdichiiniiaial 


_ —_ 

“RUSSELL’S BEST” ORE aS 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” The Williams Bros. Co. 

: 3 . rawr . s. ; 

Our mill is located in the high protein Merchant Millers cue r, OHIO, t S.A 
wheat district of central western Kan- Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
ons, and secures mest of ie whent All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
oy eS ae. Reserve” and bought from the grow- 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas ers at elevators we own and operate. 


RUNCIMAN MILLIN . ° 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE oo B:3) PL ~ wale? 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS BAKERY FLOUR 


Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Since 1856 
Val 


























You can make better bread with 
so HE MEW CENTURY CO. | | SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed The WICHITA 
Producers of BDlour Milla Ca. 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS WICHITA, KANSAS 


__—__—— — — — — OOO 7 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











THE largest and most modera flour mill A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage pacity mills y , 000 b h- s J . 
da tnguhat with anes aaah i ap eam Designers and Engineers for Milis, Elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat a of bmg and Feed Mills 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,searrir, v.s.a. 
Cente 1112201 rLourine mits co. | 


Domestic and Export Millers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 











OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § ' 











HOR AVE” “BLODGETIS” RYE julie: 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 : ; cpeee’ THE WORLD'S: MOM MODERN 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE. RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business ... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 





iI ivitth MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


| BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











i OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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ANAAAAAAN 


GRAIN CORPORATION \ 
KANSAS CITY MENNEL 


The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment L. D. 229 QUALITY 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


UNIFORMITY 
service to millers. We are closely in touch FORT WORTH 


SERVICE 
with markets. From experience, we have a P.O. Box 4207 | Phone L. D. 98 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
o-Managers 


we conduct our business on the principle tilt: eniumnediia 
that extra care and extra effort are price- ENID 


: " OMPANY 
less ingredients of every transaction. Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 tees he 
Manager TOLEDO, OHIO 


ALAAAAASA 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


REMIUM WN :o) 7-Vie) af 
ctuetanabes VHEATS CONTROLLED 


Wheat located in 


the heart of he KANSAS 
America’s foremost ae 

wheat producing . 

catia eS DIAMOND 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER - B A K E R Y 


MANAGED 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ys: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been 
one of the market’s “best buys” 
for any baker. That’s because 
POLAR BEAR responds so 
readily to good baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Wwitburg” 


Reference: 
H. /"bert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 














“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Pacific Dist. No. 9, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle; 
sec., Francis King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, 636 S. Palouse Ave., Walla Wal- 
la, Wash. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ll. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atiantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel "“uak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Statler, Hartford; Sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25. Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








LEITH is psc eg ie Much PS cos gs 
Edinburgh, 6 Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO.LTD.| | H- J- B.M,.RADEMAKER 


Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 














Cable Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guiid Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


ASsn.; 


May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., 


Maquoketa, Iowa, 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 5il 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Flour Brokers 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I1l. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIT_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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The judge had up before him a 
criminal who was accused of robbing 
a bank. “Son,” said the judge, “I 
hate to pronounce this sentence on 
you. I knew your folks and they were 
both fine people. But it is now my 
sad duty to sentence you to 30 years 
at hard labor.” 

The prisoner was stunned. Finally 
collecting his wits he said: ‘But, 
Your Honor, it ain’t but 20 years 
for robbing a bank.” 

“That was the old law,” explained 
the judge patiently. “Under the new 
law you get 30 years.” 


“Can I send a message to my 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Exch Bide. Mimcenpelie, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Write for details on 


Nt?) LEAVENING : 
M_/ AGENTS : 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e « « Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind « « 


MONSANTO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


friends, Judge?” asked the prisoner. 
“I want to tell them about this new 
law. They’re still robbing banks un- 
der the old law.” 


¢?¢¢ 

The golfer had lost his ball, and 
not unnaturally was inclined to be 
annoyed with his Negro caddie. 

“Why didn’t you watch where it 
went?” he asked angrily. 

“Well, sah,” said the boy, “it don’t 
usually go no where, so hit took me 
unprepared like.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

High dignitaries of the Church of 
England have the standing of lords. 
One of these ecclesiastical lords was 
staying one night in an English home. 


The following morning, a boy of the 


* household was sent to arouse him and 


call him to breakfast. The boy re- 
ceived the instructions: “Knock at 
the door, and if he asks, ‘Who's 
there?’ answer, ‘The boy, my lord’.” 

The boy got mixed up, and when 


35 


the dignitary asked the expected 
question, the boy answered, “The 
Lord, my boy.” 
. 
A person has to work himself to 
death to buy labor-saving devices 
these days. 
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NO-RISK EX-HI 


ABILEN 
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NO-RISK 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Bakery Flours 
PLA-SAFE 


E, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


-WESTCENTRAL coortrarive crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faci.itigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


Country ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
























































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
CO 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
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RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 

wie & Lincoln 


Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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309 W. Jackson B 













We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
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program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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Dependability 


DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Flour in Fabulous Times 


*“*Wheat had established itself securely as a major crop. 
Enthusiasts began to talk of Minnesota as ‘the banner wheat 
state.” Production had risen, between 1850 and 1865, from 
less than 2,000 bushels to 2,500,000. Flour milling prospered 
correspondingly under the stimulus of a price rise from fifty 
cents in 1860 to $1.50 at the end of the war. Measured even 
by the standards of pioneer growth the development was 


fabulous.’”* 


For more about the formative years of milling in the 


United States, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





